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The Quarterly Journal of the 


Society of American Indians 


The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians is published 
every three months and is issued as the official organ of the Society. 

The editors aim to make the Journal the medium of communication 
between students and friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of the race. Its text matter 
is the best that can be secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest in the affairs of the race 
is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a dignified 
national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published independent 
of any governmental control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Journal merely 
prints them and the authors of accepted articles are responsible for the 
opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals may not be in 
harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society but upon a free 
platform free speech can not be limited. Contributors must realize that the 
Journal can not undertake to promote individual interests or engage in 
personal discussions. “The honor of the race and the good of the country 
shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of the Journal is to spread as widely as possible for the 
use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers and teachers, 
the ideas and the needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument through 
and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians may be 
achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize such material 
as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and permission will be 
cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the Journal and the cuthor 
of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, for 
editorial consideration in the Journal such work of racial, scientific or 
sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this publication. 


All subscriptions and contributions should be sent to Arthur C. 
Parker, Editor-General, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Charles D. Carter (Cherokee) 

Member of Congress from the gFourth District, Oklahoma, Former Chief 
Executive of the Chickasaw National Council and Member of the 
Advisory Board of the Society of American Indians. 

(Plate by courtesy of The Redman) 
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Editorial Comment 


Congress and There are some inquiring minds in Congress. 

the Indian There are some Senators and Representatives 

Problem a 
who really wish to know and analyze the 
Indian situation. Herein lies a gleam of hope. 

It has not been difficult to detect a feeling of weariness on the 
part of Congress over the perpetual “Indian Question.” Only a 
little more than a quarter of a million individuals are concerned and 
yet there is an annual expenditure of enormous sums of money. 
This annual appropriation of ten million dollars for the salaries of 
the government’s guardians of its wards “ and for other purposes,” 
raises the question, quite naturally, ““ What good does it do? Does 
the Indian get a proportional profit?” It was such a consideration 
that led Senator Lane of Oregon to hold up the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill. “ I am on the square,” said the Senator to the Editor, “ and 
I want to know how this money is being used.” 

And certainly it arouses one’s curiosity to note such items as 
“For the support and civilization of Such-a-tribe, $10,000.” One 
wonders just what the “ support and civilization ” consists of. The 
answer would probably be, “ Mainly to pay the salaries of certain 
employees, to repair buildings and buy supplies.” We must then 
logically ask how much civilization these employees actually bring 
the Indians for their money. It would also be illuminating to know 
how these employees go about to civilize the Indians. This is not 
a criticism of the employees so much as it is of a system of wording 
that is misleading. 

Let our Congressmen persist in honest inquiries. There is much 
that Congressmen should know about Indian reservations and 
their local administration. Local interest blinds or dulls the hearing 
of some, it seems certain, although they are quick to see the veiled 
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signal and the whispered request of powerful vote-controlling con- 
stituents. These might object to an X-ray inquiry. Then again 
there are men like our Charles Carter who see quite deeply. We be- 
lieve that Senators Lane of Oregon and Townsend of Michigan 
wish to do the same. There are others also. But, when a million- 
aire Senator of Indian blood sits in Washington as a legislator and 
sits in Muskogee as a lawyer, drawing perhaps very justly an 
$800,000 fee from the Cherokees, and perhaps very unjustly press- 
ing the Mississippi Choctaws for a fee of $12,500,000 and expenses 
for services rendered, one may surmise that he is not altogether 
altruistic. The question naturally arises whether anything of the 
character of adjusting the claim of an unhappy people, few in num- 
ber, is worth the millions demanded. It looks like extortion on the 
part of a Senator, whose vantage ground gives him power. 

Within the last two years there has come before Congress several 
matters which seem to show that the “century of dishonor” has 
not altogether been redeemed. The romancer of the future will 
find plenty of material for basing an assault upon our boasted 
claims of being a humane, enlightened and just people when he 
recites the story of the Pima struggle for their water rights, of the 
Yakimas up in Washington, of the Apache prisoners of war and 
of the Chippewas of White Earth. Just now there is another 
matter demanding national attention. Even though there are those 
who muffle the blows that fall upon the doors of Congress and 
strangle the cries for relief, yet there has not been a complete 
silencing of the cry of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma for 
relief from the awful injustice meted out to the poor and un- 
fortunate among them. Swindlers and murderers lurk in the 
bushes to ruin and slay the unwary Indians there. Land sales are 
forged, leases are attempted to be filed fraudulently and these blood 
sharks actually poison the isolated and ignorant Indian after having 
had him sign a deed. Congress needs to get busy there and afford 
some speedy relief. Prof. W. K. Moorehead of Andover, Mass., 
will send you some pointed information about eastern Oklahoma 
conditions. 

Again referring to the large fees obtained by lawyers for legal 
service to the Indians, it appears that this is a grievous reflection 
upon the methods of exploitation permitted by a “ guardian govern- 
ment.” It should not be necessary for “ wards” to pay one penny 
for the conserving and protection of the rights and grants natural 
or given them by the sovereign nation. It should not be necessary 
for the Indian to pay for protection already guaranteed. 
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But why keep on? Agency after agency could be named only to 
prove mismanagement if not actual criminal neglect and perhaps 
worse. The fact is simply that Congress has a mission to perform. 
Its members must be better posted as to real conditions and not 
fooled by the polished advice of lobbyists and the agents of grafters 
who linger in Washington to misinform and pave the way for more 
plunder. 

The Society of American Indians placed before Congress over 
a year ago a bill asking for the codification of the Indian law, and 
for a redraft by a competent commission qualified by legal and 
sociological training as well as by close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs. The Indian law as it stands is purely a creation of emerg- 
encies. No systematic or scientific attempt has ever been made to 
enact the law after a correct social ideal. Every member of Con- 
gress should read “ The American Indian of Today and Tomor- 
row,’ by Prof. F. A. McKenzie and published in the October, 
1912, issue of the “ Journal of Race Development.” It advocates 
among other things the “ codification of the law” and a competent 


inquiry into causes. 


a 


The Next 
Conference at 
Denver, Colo. 


The Third Annual Conference of the Society of 
American Indians will be held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 14th to 19th, this year. Many 
cities sent invitations to meet with them this year. Each argued its 
peculiar advantage. Columbus, within whose hospitable limits the 
Society was born, extended another invitation, backed up by an 
offer of a bonus of nearly $2,000. Then came the terrible flood 
and a resulting financial crisis. The University of Wisconsin, 
situated at Madison, Wisconsin, also extended to us her cordial 
invitation and offered us a magnificent academic setting. The de- 
mand of the Indians, however, was for a spot available to the 
greater number of Indians. Denver is the geographical center of 
the Indian population of the United States. Denver was asked 
what she could do. Denver answered. Almost every executive 
official in the state sent us an invitation, expressed in no uncertain 
terms. Governor Ammon wrote, the Chamber of Commerce wrote, 
the Colorado Publicity League wrote, and finally a special repre- 
sentative of Colorado came to Washington, bringing with him 
credentials from a score of great public men, all inviting us to 
“come to Denver.” Denver was in earnest and the representative 
brought with him a guarantee of Denver’s support amounting to 
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over $2,000 and the use of any public building in the city that we 
needed. The superintendent of the public schools sent word through 
Mr. Dagenett that the schools would all close to allow our Indian 
speakers to set the student body “ straight on Indian matters.”’ And 
ex-Governor Bucktel, now Chancellor of the University of Denver, 
offered the free use of the University for any of our meetings and 
said he would close the sessions in order to allow the under gradu- 
ates to meet with us in open conference. Hotel men vied with each 
other to give us attractive rates, and railroad passenger agents sent 
for our delegate lists. Denver meant business, just as we mean 
business. The Executive Council of the Society has decided for 
Denver. 

Our local hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel Albany. There 
we shall have the big convention hall. Mr. Dutton, the proprietor, 
promises the free use of the ballrooms, banquet halls, committee 
rooms and a general meeting room. The hotel will give us extra 
special rates and even install in Magnolia Terrace a_ special 
American plan dining-room. Denver has said to the Indian, ‘“ Come 
to Denver, you first-of-all-Americans ; come and tell us the needs 
of the race; we will listen and every newspaper in the city will 
spread the news to the world.” 

What Indian or friend of the Indian is now going to miss 
Denver in October? If there is any of the old spirit left every 
Indian will try to get to Denver if he has to live on one meal a 
day and walk there. 

Some people doubted that the Society would ever survive its 
first conference. ‘“ We will hold back and see,” said others. Well, 
now you have seen. No longer can any man doubt that the Society 
of American Indians is a success. Come along with us if you 
have backbone. Don’t be a mollusk! If you have scant faith and 
no spine, “Come to Denver and talk it over; ” we will build a back- 
bone there for you. As long as you live you will never forget what 
the Indian and the Society of American Indians has achieved. 

Has all this come without work? Has it been forced upon us like 
government rations, freely and without effort? No! To have won 
this high position has meant the hardest kind of work. It has 
meant toil day after day, night after night, away long into the 
hours of morning. It has meant everlastingly keeping at it. It has 
meant trouble, worry, brain fag and bitter sacrifice, and thinking. 
Did you do your share? How many do you think did work? If 
you guess rightly and say, “Only a few,” then think how much 
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greater would be our success if all had worked even half as much. 
Come to Denver and talk it over! 


ot 


Post Yourself We are often asked what books to read for in- 
=i Indian formation on Indian conditions of to-day. We 
Conditions : J 

recommend the reading of the following 
pamphlets: “ Our National Problem,” by Warren K. Moorehead, 
Andover, Mass. (free) ; ‘“ The American Indian of Today and To- 
morrow,” by F. A. McKenzie, Columbus, O. (see Journal of Race 
Development, October, 1912, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.) ; 
“The American Indian Chained and Unchained,” by Gen. R. H. 
Pratt, The Sherwood, Philadelphia, Pa. (free) ; “ The Indian and 
Citizenship,” by F. A. McKenzie (send Io cents to the Secretary of 
this Society) ; “ The Crime Against the Yakimas,” by Lucillus V. 
McWhorter, North Yakima, Wash. (a vital contribution, price 35 
cents, from the author); The 30th Report of Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on Indians, Mohonk Lake, N. Y.; 13th Report of the Indian 
Rights Association, Philadelphia; “Contagious Diseases Among 
Indians,’ Senate Document 1038, 1913; “ The Indian’s Side,” by 
J. S. Murrow, Atoka, Okla. (send Io cents). 


oF 


What Does Some members of the Society have felt alarmed 
Denver Mean by over the friendship of Denver and have asked 
Her Enthusiasm? “ . ” 

whether or not there were “strings” out to 
land the Society for the Grand Council to be held in Denver in 
1915. We go to Denver this year, let it be answered, without a 
single obligation to the city except that natural obligation that one 
feels for a kind host. We have not promised to return for the 
pageant of 1915. If you are a member of the Society you would 
have had the chance to vote on so momentous a decision as that. 
Denver wants us to come, to be sure, and Denver says that our 
Society may have the planning of the entire programme. The idea 
is to present in living pictures the scenes of the frontier from the 
early days until now. Denver wants the picturesque old Indian 
days represented by Indians dressed in the old way and housed in 
their native tents or lodges. Denver wants the old settlers to 
portray the border days of old and depict an early western mining 
camp. In fact, the promoters of the scheme want a progressive 
picture of the development of the west, presented in a refined yet 
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impressive manner. And Denver means business. The plan is 
going to “ go” whether we object or not. There are millions back 
of it. Denver wants to be the third point in a triangle of great 
events in 1915. San Diego is to have a memorable land show, 
San Francisco is to have a great exposition in celebration of the 
opening of the Panama canal and Denver is to have a historical 
pageant on a scale never before dreamed of. Whether we like 
Denver’s plan or not it will be carried out. We can’t stop it, but 
by Denver’s own invitation we can modify and direct it if we wish. 
Shall we allow the pageant to be directed by those who do not 
know the true Indian, or shall we say, “ See here, we will assume 
the right of making the program” ? And then let the city dramatize 
the ideals Doctor Eastman expresses in The Soul of the Indian. 

The Editor General is absolutely opposed to wild west shows, 
believing them detrimental to Indians, and has said so emphatically. 
Whether the pageant will be that remains to be seen. Denver says 
it will not be so and backs up the assertion with the views of her 
great citizens. But it still is a matter of serious doubt whether it 
will be wise to identify the Society with the project at all. 


oF 


Indians Who Some of the officers of the Society have been 
Have Been criticized in various publications. Rumors and 
Criticized 

word of mouth statements are current about 
others. What the truth is remains to be discovered. It is sufficient 
to say that no officer of the Society with high motives and an un- 
selfish purpose will continue to ask the Society to carry his name to 
the detriment of any part of the Society’s work. No member of 
lofty purposes should ask the Society to be embarrassed by his or 
her own personal record. No man should use a position of trust in 
the Society as an argument for vindication. Every member should 
say, “ Whether just or unjust, if the criticism of my personal deal- 
ings causes lack of confidence in the Society, I will resign quietly 
and return to work at some future time.” Your Editor is quite 
willing to say this and will be glad to know at any time when his 
reputation has caused embarrassment to the honest friend who 
argues for the welfare of the Society. The Society can be killed 
by the weight of too many prominent members who have been mis- 
understood or who have been engaged in controversies that have 
left the public confused. Let every candidate who comes up for 
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office next October have the consciousness that a clear name is a 
greater drawing power than a brilliant intellect. To be sure both 
may go together and the value of the man is so much the greater. 
But then mankind must use the material that it has, even though 
imperfect. Good finally triumphs even though its champions are 
stained and workworn. The giant oak springs from common clay, 
from crystal sand and from decayed molds, all mixed together. 

Even so, the personnel of our chief officers largely determines 
the confidence which the public has in the Society itself. We have 
only to think of the troubled existence of an Indian brotherhood 
whose officers have not yet ever accounted for a single penny the 
Indians poured so willingly into its coffers. We have only to 
remember the public repute of some of its officials, brilliant though 
they were and still are. We must then think of the hundreds of 
Indians who were deceived and who will for a long time think that 
all attempts to form Indian societies of national scope are frauds. 
Then we must also remember the Grand Council or Congress of 
Indians formed in Washington during the early spring. Where is 
it now? Some of its officers do not even want to talk about it. 
Who were those officers? Who were the white men in it? Just 
how were its meetings held? There are a lot of questions that 
will never be answered, and meanwhile where is that Grand 
Council? Has it inspired the confidence of good men and women 
and will the newspaper promises be fulfilled? 

Absolute honesty alone can stand the fire of public inspection. A 
name unstained by just or unjust criticism of its public dealings 
alone commands the support of the forces upon which our objects 
are to react with moral profit. We must stand clear in every point. 
If there are clouds the light will be obscured. 


oF 


The First Num- _ Probably nothing that the Indian has done for 
ber of The Quar- himself in a century, not even our first con- 
terly Journal ‘ 

ference being excepted, has drawn forth so 
much praise as has fallen to the first issue of our QUARTERLY 
JourNAL. It would be immodest on the part of the editors to quote 
the expressions of admiration that have been given to this project. 
It raised up a host of friends and silenced some of the “ grumble 
guns” that were spouting birdshot at us. “It rings true from 
cover to cover,” said our staunch old champion, Gen. R. H. Pratt, 
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and his words were echoed from coast to coast. Let every member 
or subscriber remember, however, that every article printed, except 
Society resolutions and other official enactments, are the individual 
opinions of the writers. We simply publish what the Indian and 
his friends have to say. We are the only publication that will do 
that and such a publication is needed. This platform of free speech 
has found a host of interested readers, and unlike many magazines 
is read literally ‘“‘ from cover to cover.” 

It is not an easy matter to publish a journal of this kind. In 
fact it is far more difficult than to publish any other kind of 
periodical. The reason is apparent. We must appeal to the man 
of the highest education and to the uneducated man out there on the 
plains trying to farm an allotment without capital and surrounded 
by conditions far different from those about the university pro- 
fessor. We must appeal to all. Our critics say we do and we 
sincerely hope to continue. Our friends and our enemies can help 
much by sending in suggestions and writing well thought out 
papers. What more can we do? Come to Denver and talk it over. 


od 


The Essay Con- On March 20 the Society was in recéipt of 
test on Higher more than twenty essays written by students in 

ecieanens Indian Schools, in competition for the Society 
of American Indians’ prize. These have all received a careful 
reading, for nearly all were good. The aim of the contest was 
to bring out an argument from the Indian student himself showing 
why higher school and university training is necessary for the 
Indian. Some essays as literary products were better than others; 
some for diction, figure, imagination and freedom were better than 
the one that has been given the first prize. But the argument of 
Joseph M. Brunett, Menomini, is rated 100. The first prize goes 
to Joseph M. Brunett of Haskell Institute; the second to Charles 
U. McGilberry, Choctaw, of Chilocco, and the third to Paul Sleep- 
ingbear of Haskell. The judges were Prof. F. A. McKenzie, 
Gen. R. H. Pratt, Howard E. Gansworth, and Prof. John M. Clarke 
of the University of the State of New York. 

The essays will be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
They form a splendid argument as to why the Indian student 
Should have just as good an education as any other student in 
America. 
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The Editor’s Viewpoint 


What Makes the Indian a Problem? 


When ShallWe There have been for a number of years certain 

Abolish the advocates of the total abolition of the Indian 
Indian Bureau? = Bureau. Not all these were agreed just how 
the Bureau should be abolished or united as to the contributing 
reasons. All held as their ultimate end, however, the freedom of 
the native American from special forms of protection placed over 
him by the Federal Government and the removal of all restrictions, 
in order that he might “do as he liked,” or learn through experi- 
ence “ how to take care of himself.””. Two classes of men desired 
to emancipate the Indian, just as two classes of men desire the con- 
tinuation of the present system: the honest-hearted white man who 
wanted fair play and the scheming grafter. Both give similar rea- 
sons and both are loud in their praise of the virtues of Indian 
character and Indian ability. The honest man wants to see the 
Indian in a position where he can devolop usefully as a free man, 
and the scheming crook wants to exploit the inexperience and 
ignorance of the many Indians who would be thus made free. The 
crook is a clever supporter of Indian ways and full of fine schemes 
for “great good.” This is his “ stock patter” which he “ speils ” 
to the unwary. 

The Indian Bureau came into being in a day when social science 
was in its infancy. The Bureau was an inheritance of the days of 
conflict and was begotten by the War Department. Now, in order 
to say why the Indian Bureau should be abolished or reorganized it 
is first necessary to inquire just what it seeks to accomplish and 
then to ask if this end is the proper function of a special bureau 
so constituted and embarrassed by such ancestry. The avowed 
policy of the Indian Bureau as stated in its reports is to civilize the 
Indian and bring him into citizenship. It was early thought that 
this was a merely charitable work, a missionary enterprise, and that 
the Indian could, if he wished, live unmolested in isolated regions. 
He was thus hastened across the Mississippi and cast out of the 
borders of the fast west-growing east. The idea was that that the 
Indian was a separate people, a peculiar people ; though he was some- 
times called harder names. Later an Indian Territory came into 
being. The whole principle was one of segregation. The nation 
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said in action, “ Depart and be ye a separate people.” The wildest 
dreams of the builders of the Republic did not conjure the vision of 
a union of States stretching from ocean to ocean and teeming with 
a race of Caucasians all living in an outgrowth of Anglo-Saxon 
culture. It was never assumed that the invading race would so 
rapidly absorb the land and populate it. It was never assumed that 
there could be one country and one flag, one people and one tongue 
held by the inhabitants of the continental expanse. It was assumed 
that the Indian could live apart and maintain his own system, and 
this without detriment to himself or injury to the rest of the country. 
And so there grew a reservation system. It was a natural out- 
growth of the earlier British policy. It was not a deliberate at- 
tempt to injure a race. But it has injured that race. It has produced 
a strange complexity of affairs and some conditions at utter vari- 
ance with the expressed principles of the Constitution. 


There Must Be The fundamental principle of Americanism 
a Uniform since its earliest beginning has been to produce 
Civilization : ae ieee 

a uniform civilization. The base of that civiliza- 
tion, better termed ethnic culture, was and is English. It is the 
leaven that vitalizes every new element that comes in contact with 
it. The immigrant from Italy and the immigrant from Finland 
each must learn the English tongue and take on the manners of the 

American. Neither one can come here and succeed in rearing 

children or continue in business life without learning the principles 

of American civilization, the English tongue, the ethics, the 
economy and the manners of the country. This means a complete 

entering into the social fabric of the people. It means becoming a 

part of it. There can be no Finnish colony and no community of 

Finlanders arrayed in the dress of Finland. This would make the 

Finlander coming here a curiosity. He would not succeed. He 

would retrogress and his last estate became worse than his first. 

Why? Because he would not be normal to the environment about 

him. He would be a misfit. Later, as he became acculturated, he 

might return to a consideration of the ways of his fathers and seek 
to commemorate them, but purely as a matter of racial pride or 
patriotic interest, and not as something to be revived and made 
again an active culture to be lived and followed. 

The immigrant thus seeks to become as other Americans. We 
do our best to make our civilization understandable to him. He 
does his best to acquire it. He does not entirely segregate himself, 
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even though he may live in a settlement of his countrymen. Every- 
where about him are people of the country evidencing, demonstrat- 
ing their civilization. The immigrant seeks work, he seeks trade, 
he must make a living. He has to do this among Americans. He 
cannot escape a knowledge of American life and ideals. His 
children bring him the freshness of their school life day by day. 
His eyes are opened — theirs are given new light. They become 
Americans in every sense. Every force in the country tends to 
standardize them. The greatest of all these forces is the public 
school. 


Race Develop- We are beginning to see that the problem of all 
ment Is Purely @ men, of all women and children, not absolutely 
Social Problem : : ; ; 
normal to their environment, is purely a social 
problem. Several factors tend to force men below the normal line. 
Some of these causes are ill health, poverty, bad habits, ignorance 
and diversity of culture. A sick man, a pauper, a drunkard, an 
ignorant man and a foreigner, are all at disadvantage. They can 
not be efficient in all lines because they are burdened with weights 
that the normal citizen does not have to carry. As civilization be- 
comes more intense these disabilities become greater. To have any 
great number of such persons in a community or within a state is 
an injury to society. Such persons lower the efficiency of the race 
and create a burden that the normal must carry. We deplore these 
things and yet we have sought to meet these various abnormal and 
subnormal conditions purely as emergencies. We treat symptoms 
without removing causes. Thus we expend an immense volume of 
energy without proportionate results. The enlightened thinker 
therefore begins at the other end and treats these social diseases as 
a social problem. Causes are sought. The sociologist does not re- 
gard his problem as a racial one, or primarily concern himself with 
racial groups. All men are men to him and should be given the 
rights of manhood and all the responsibilities of such. The 
problem of raising the average efficiency of the race is simply a 
work of race development, in other words, human culture. It is an 
effort to make conditions healthy in order that we of to-day may 
breed better generations. It is an effort to expell the forces that 
cause racial decay in order that the world of to-morrow may have 
better bodies and better brains, and better and more efficient minds 
to live upon it. 
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Create a Bureau There can, therefore, be no special “ racial 
of Race problem.” If there is no Immigrant Bureau de- 

Development . : ; 

voted to the continual care of foreigners seeking 
Americanization there should be no special Indian Bureau. If there 
should be a need for a bureau seeking to achieve this end it should be 
a Bureau of Race Development and concern itself with the standard- 
ization of every racial element, the removal of inhibitory forces, and 
the promotion of human efficiency. Such a department should be 
governed by correct social principles and be given a wide range of 
powers. 

If for reasons of industry and commerce there is a Department 
of Agriculture with a Bureau of Animal Industry, of Plant Industry, 
of Pure Food and of Soil, how much more important would this 
Department of Race Development be! Such a department might 
concern itself with all the various social problems, with health and 
disease, with congested districts, factory inspection, the white slave 
traffic, with public recreation, with settlements of immigrants, with 
the differences of capital and labor, and finally with the assimila- 
tion of the Indian. The entire range of the department proposed 
would be the means for developing human efficiency and insuring 
the future welfare of the race. 

There has ceased to be a peculiarly “Indian problem” arising 
from racial conditions. The Indian of to-day is, because of his 
peculiar position and his legal status, only one of the social groups 
within the nation. If he as a group is not able to compete on equa! 
terms with the rest of the race because of disease, ignorance, poverty 
or difference in ethnic culture, he then is below the standard de- 
manded by the country. To bring him to that standard is a task for 
the expert sociologist and not one for a bureau headed and filled 
with men without such training. It is a problem of race develop- 
ment — of human culture. 

The heart of this entire “ Indian problem ” is to make our interests 
his. This means that we must take our social life to him and 
demonstrate its value. The vices of our social life have long ago 
reached him and thus with the good things that we must now bring 
we must bring cures for the ills. 

We must not only dress his body with the clothes of the day but 
fill his mind with the real virtues of our culture. This will not be as 
easy as it may seem to the layman, for there are and have been so 
many forces that tend to make this difficult. The “ business 


methods” so long in vogue, the bewildering “red tape” of the 
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Bureau, of agents and agencies, the army of government employees, 
have not been able to do the most effective work. They themselves 
admit it but say they have “ done the best they can.” Whether this 
is true or not, the best has not been done. There must be a new 
beginning, a new plan more in harmony with social principles. We 
must get out of the beaten path and seek a broader and more direct 
road. Each delay only means the sacrifice of human welfare. Can 
it be that the souls and bodies of men are held so cheaply? 

Who will sound the trumpet call for the rally? It will mean a 
better America and a host of more efficient Americans. 


oF 


A Plea for Social Survey 


The so-called Indian Problem with its many 
varied phases is in reality a human problem. 
Yet this problem has never been made the sub- 
ject of a searching sociological study. There is not a single docu- 
ment issued by the Government or by individual investigators treat- 
ing the question from a strictly social standpoint. Yet the solving 
of the questions of the social conditions of the Indian and his 
reservation life would be the solution of the entire problem. The 
trouble is and has been that the whole economic life of the reserva- 
tion is at odds with the economic status of the country at large; 
the social life of reservations is not the social life of normal Ameri- 
can communities. Ordinarily we absorb or imitate the actions of the 
mass of mankind we see about us. Though we may have a knowl- 
edge of other ways we are driven to act and think as the great 
majority do. Otherwise we become persecuted or ostracized or 
perhaps both. There is no greater tyranny than social tyranny. 

The beliefs and ways of community or group life can not be 
escaped. We are compelled to talk about the same things, eat the 
same things, dress and demean ourselves in the same way, take on 
the same habits — good or bad — go through the same ceremonies 
and even embrace the same religion. There are always individuals 
in a group or community who protest against certain ways that seem 
unreasonable or harmful; likewise there are always persons who 
most assiduously promote these things. Between these two classes 
we find the “ average man.”’ His status depends upon the group of 
immediate associates with whom he has his social life. 


A Problem 
of Environment 
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Now, an Indian community has its peculiar manners and social 
restrictions. These can only be gradually broken down. The trans- 
formation of this community life to that of the national social life 
can come only as the overwhelming advantages of that more general 
way become impressed upon the community mind. The extremists 
and the older element as a rule hold to the “old way” with rigid 
tenacity forcing the younger element dependent upon them to cling 
to it. 


The Social It is thus easy to see why any one certain group 
YB of Indians does not become “ civilized ” immedi- 
ately. It is not difficult to see why the student 
carefully educated, trained and taught in all the ways of civilized 
life does not prosper as he should normally in normal communities 
when he returns to the reservation. He alone can not always com- 
pel all the rest of the community to see that he is right and that 
they are wrong. To do this would require that his people go through 
the same mental training as he, and experience the same things that 
he did. If he is dependent upon the older people even in a social 
way he is at an immediate disadvantage. He must do as they do or 
suffer. He can only make his new learning effective when there is 
with him a considerable number of men educated as he is. He can 
almost uniformly succeed, however, should he choose to cast his 
lot among the greater group whose ways he has sought to emulate. 
To do so means that his training has in no uncertain measure been 
the same as theirs. An Indian school pupil improperly or incom- 
pletely trained of course could not do this uniformly unless by rare 
chance. He must be equally able. Otherwise he can not hope to 
equally succeed. 

This brings to the proposition, then, that to bring about the civili- 
zation we desire to the Indian people, where they are, we must make 
the social life of the reservation the same as that found in commun- 
ities we are pleased to call civilized. There must be in a measure, 
therefore, the same amusements, the same literature, the same kinds 
of schools, the same kinds of societies, the same public discussions, 
the same general form of religion and the same vital interest in 
group and state welfare. There must be a uniformity of interest. 

Unfortunately, with the very beginning of civilized influence, evil 
agencies and outgrowths of civilization were given the Indian which 
have tended to nullify advancement to the better things in enlighten- 
ment. Intoxicating liquors is one of these vicious agencies. Dis- 
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eases foreign to his category were introduced and with no hereditary 
resistance to them the Indian fell an easy prey. Specific blood 
diseases are now found that only time and generations can purge. 
Meanwhile, the blood, the bodies and the minds of the persons so 
afflicted must suffer disability, and continue a menace. 

The coming of civilization brought with it new implements. These 
were easily acquired and were superior to those of native manu- 
facture, generally speaking. New fabrics came, new material and 
new methods. The Indian, therefore, almost completely lost his 
native industries and arts and became dependent upon things which 
he could not produce by his own immediate labor. He could not 
ordinarily even have a part in their production. This fact has had 
a tremendous reaction upon the social life of the red man. 


Demoralization There is a vital relation between a nation’s moral 
Through Loss of and civic life and its productive industries. Rob 
Native Industries ; : : , 

a nation of its power to produce that which it 
uses and you will degrade it morally and socially. New methods of 
production are not inculcated by preaching or teaching alone, but 
by a systematic cultivation of the taste to employ these newer 
methods. Usually where the cultivation of inclination or desire is 
characterized by active effort there is little progress toward the de- 
sired end, for man’s inherent inertia must be overcome and a new 
impetus given. Then the exertion to so produce must become more 
or less a habit. This producing habit may be either mental or manual 
or a combination of both in varying degrees. 

The Indian by force of circumstances lost in a large measure his 
original industries. Unlike the pale-faced American he had no 
generations of ancestors back of him to have infused his mental 
nature with the ‘“ modern methods of production.” On the contrary 
he has to start as a mental and physical novice, potentially capable, 
it is true, but lacking that subtle asset derived from hereditary and 
environmental training. 

Nature never yet moved by sudden jumps. The mind does not 
usually suddenly grasp the full solution of a problem. The child 
cannot instantly comprehend the printed page. The understanding 
and appreciation comes only from an orderly, consecutive, logical, 
progressive mental process. The Indian will only understand the 
full import of “ modern life” by a similar orderly process. There 
must be a thorough realization on his part between causes and effects, 
between physical and mental work and production. He must lay 
hold of new home industries now that his old ones have gone. 
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Granted that the Indian does understand all this, 
No Incentive to 6 ae = . ‘ 
Real Effort it will not suffice. His undetermined legal status 
as a reservation dweller and his political position 
would be sufficient in most cases to bring ruin or stagnation. As a 
purely reservation Indian, the man is debarred from becoming a 
supporter of the common needs of his own community. It is not he 
who builds and, maintains roads of a permanent character. Some 
one else does it for him. It is not he who has to raise a fund to 
educate his children. Some one else does it for him. It is not he 
who administers his own affairs. Some one else does it for him. 
If there is a large tribal trust fund derived from timber sales, land, 
mineral water or treaty right, these benefactions may be charged to 
such a fund, or be otherwise reimbursable, but the individual feels 
no personal sacrifice by having a per capita amount taken from that 
fund. It is only a hypothetical thing with him which he has never 
seen, never handled and in the actual creation of which he has had no 
part by labor. Here lies the fault. The individual has made no 
effort, for he has felt no incentive to exert his strength. He was 
rewarded without effort. Why then should he make an effort? He 
merely follows the line of least resistance. He has no keen realization 
of the greater benefit that comes from effort, struggle, victory 
through overcoming obstacles. Thus he has been trained to be as a 
child. No crisis has thrown him absolutely upon his own resources 
and broken the mental shackles that bind him to his adolescence. 
If he has by rare chance seen what applied energy means, the 
chances are that the social and legal conditions about him nullify his 
efforts to advance. Can anything be more deplorable? Was ever a 
race more greatly handicapped ? 


Exact Causes of There must be some fundamental error. It lies 
These Evils Have . . 
Mecer Boon in the very fact that we are treating the symptoms 
Studied of disorder and not killing the germs. We look 
with pity upon visible effects and ignore unseen causes. We are lost 
in our contemplation of outward things. A doctor who is so busy 
curing a patient’s headache by rubbing it with salve and gumming 
it with plasters, that he forgets to find out why the head aches, 
is a poor docior. All his pills only weaken the sick man’s power of 
resistance and make him more miserable. Thus it is that Lo, the 
poor Indian, made sick by “too much white man” has been fed 
all sorts and all colors of pills by the various Doctor Commissioners, 
and still he remains sick, if not poisoned, by the multitudinous 
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experiments. No one has yet thought of giving him a thorough and 
rational examination. Each new doctor merely comes with a new 
pill. 

Why can’t we be rational? Why do we plod the beaten, winding 
trail that doubles over itself and goes nowhere? When will the 
thinking men and women of the nation see that the Indian problem 
is a social and psychological one, a human problem, concrete and 
definite? When will our administrators see that it will yield surely 
and effectively to an understanding of causes? Why has there never 
been a national social survey of the Indian by a group of competent 
sociologists? The cost would indeed be slight and the results be far 
reaching and valuable. The Interior Department will spend thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to make an investigation, and print 
scores of bulky documents filled with shameful admissions of guilt 
and mismanagement; it will shower the nation’s gold into a bottom- 
less pool to hear a story of symptoms, to learn of sores and of the 
worms that feast upon decay, but when have we heard of a great 
campaign to discover how to remove the causes of evil and to create 
an environment in which social leprosy can not fester? We have 
yet to hear of it. 


Great Sums Ex- ‘The nation spends far more than the ten-million- 
pended Without . sg : : 
Material Benefit ‘ollar Indian appropriation each year in trying 

to the Indian to solve its Indian problem. Properly used for 
ten years, at most, under a new and wiser system, the whole problem 
would collapse. The end would be in sight. The majority of the 
present generation of Indians would be self-supporting men and 
women — useful citizens, contributors to municipal or community 
welfare. They would cease to be a drain upon the country. Their 
one billion sixty-six million dollars worth of property would increase 
in value and the nation would derive an active benefit from it. The 
remaining problem would be one of health, sanitation and education. 
The church and the state could then work with some encouragement. 
The problems of the Indians would then be only the common 
problems of other Americans. 

Why can we not have a sociological survey for the Indian and 
discover a humane, scientific remedy? The drastic measures of the 
old régime have failed; the seemingly charitable plans of many 
watchful governmental guardians have proven self-perpetuating arti- 
ficial evils. That there is a basic fault is only too apparent. Who 
will rise to find it? Will President Wilson? Will Secretary Lane? 
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Will Commissioner Sells? Will the Board of Indian Commissioners 
find a way out of the darkness? What will the National Indian 
Association do? What will the Indian Rights Association do? 
What will the Indian Industries League do? And finally what will 
the Society of American Indians do? The time has come for an 
awakening. The time has come for a new beginning. With a report 
from a competent commission of expert sociologists and the Indian 
Bureau placed under a National Social Service or a Department of 
Race Development the entire Indian question could be handled by 
just such a commission as has been proposed by Warren K. Moore- 
head. 

Or is the groove too deep, so deep that it may not be abandoned? 
If so, why should not the proposed Department of Race Develop- 
ment gradually take over the powers held by the Indian Bureau 
and only leave behind such matters as properly belong to other de- 
partments of the government? 

Here, then, are thoughts for further development. We have said 
that there is something wrong and we are asking for an analysis 
of the cause. 


But no plan and no labor will succeed or can 
The Solutionof _—_ succeed that is not co-operative. The white man 
the Problem must afford a just and rational opportunity and 
the red man must grasp it and “make good.” In other words, 
the Indian must first of all feel his own responsibility and then 
respond. He must realize that first of all there is something for 
him to do. This idea is not better expressed than in that classic 
sermon by Doctor Gladden to the Second Conference. 

“ The one thing that this republic needs, the central fundamental 
condition of its peace and happiness is, that its citizens shall learn 
to put the strongest emphasis on the duties that they owe it rather 
than upon the rights which they demand from it. If everybody 
was prompt and eager to do his duties as a citizen, nobody would 
have any occasion to ask for his rights; they would all be accorded 
and secured to him. Whereas if everybody insisted on getting all 
his rights before he performed any of his duties, we should have 
anarchy and pandemonium. 

“Now I am sure that the one thing which this Conference 
needs is to get firm hold of the truth and make it central in all 
its thought. The one thing which you want to do for your race 
is to serve your race, there is no doubt of that. You are not think- 
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ing primarily about how much you can get out of the Society 
for yourselves; you are thinking how you can make the Society 
serviceable to the Indian people. That motive is high and clear. 
But what I want you to see is this that the Indian people can be 
best served by inspiring them with the wish and the purpose to 
serve all the rest of the world. Jt is not your primary concern as 
Indians to get your rights recognized. It is your primary con- 
cern to get a clear conception of your duties, of your high calling 
as a people; of the service which you have to render, and to pour 
out all your energies in the achievement of that task, in the ful- 
filment of that function. There is something which you can do, 
as Indians, to make a better country of this, a better world of this, 
and when you have succeeded in getting your people to envisage 
that work and throw their souls into it, you will have put them 
in the most direct and effectual way of securing their rights.” 

In concluding his paper on the “American Indian of To-day and 
To-morrow ” published in the Journal of Race Development, Prof. 
F. A. McKenzie, the Chairman of our Associate Division, makes 
the following statement: 

“The writer is an optimist. He believes in the Indian and in 
the great mass of Indians. He holds that perhaps the two most 
dangerous enemies of the race are, first, those who believe that 
the Indians are inferior and unworthy of the best; and second, 
those who (more or less unconsciously) assume that the Indians 
are so superior that they do not need the same quality or degree 
of training and opportunity as white people. We need a public 
opinion which will justify and demand a much better quality of 
service for the Indian, open to and reaching the whole body of the 
race. The capacity for progress is within the race. The stimula- 
tion to progress must come from those who have taken the for- 
ward step, whether they be Caucasian or Indian. Had we put as 
much intelligence and thoroughness into our Indian policy thirty 
years ago as we are employing now we should now be thirty years 
nearer the solution of our problem. At least it would be difficult 
to underestimate the amount of time we have lost by our extrava- 
gant parsimony of that date. We can see to-day the advisability 
and necessity of Indian schools as our public men could not see 
it a generation ago. 

“ The logic of the situation will carry our slow minds within the 
next thirty years at least as far as we have gone in the past thirty. 
In fact if our policy is anywhere near right, we ought to anticipate 
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the future and do to-day what we shall know in 1940 we ought 
to have done. If we wait we shall lose a generation of Indians 
and perhaps substantially lose the race. Jt is the last call to the 
leader of both races to reverse the verdict of history and to prove 
through endeavor sufficient in thoroughness, intelligence and quality, 
that a primitive race need not perish in contact with modern life. 

“The white race through the government must do with complete- 
ness and thoroughness what it essays to do at all. In the field of 
education it must bring a school within the reach of every child 
and must insist upon teachers who will reach every child and 
must insist upon teachers who will make the school time count for 
its maximum possibilities. This means much higher standards 
(and correspondingly higher pay) for admission to the teaching 
service. Some plan must be devised which will actually bring ad- 
vanced training to a considerable body of the race. 

“But why should a nation of nearly 100,000,000 people trouble 
itself about 265,000 people scattered all over its wide domain and 
hidden in its deserts and mountains? The answer is plain. We 
owe something to the people whom we have supplanted. We owe 
the best of guardianship to our national wards. In themselves 
these people are worthy of adequate care. Rightly treated they 
will shortly become a national asset instead of a burden; it is 
economy to invest in them. And beyond the few thousand under 
the American flag there stands the uncounted millions to the south 
of us who claim Indian blood. In addition to the natives of 
Mexico and Central America it has been estimated that there are 
30,000,000 of people in South America having at least some aborig- 
inal blood. If we can bring our own Indians into the national life 
we shall have learned the method and found the people to bring 
like progress and welfare to the many millions of the race under 
other flags, many of whom are in no less need of inspiration and 
help.” 
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Comment on the Society 


The formation of the Society of American Indians last year was 
not an artificial happening. It was made possible by the develop- 
ments of the past thirty years. It calls into its membership those 
who know the needs and have the devotion to labor and give of 
themselves that their race may rise and face the East. 

Prof. F. A. McKenzie. 


oF 


Your organization is laudably undertaking to solve the difficulties 
that hinder the advancement of your people. You have properly 
fixed the rights of high citizenship as the goal. That means that 
your people are ready to quit those things that prevent their progress 
and intend to acquire the qualities that will make them acceptable 
citizens. This is the wisest undertaking the Indians have developed 
within my knowledge. Gen. R. H. Pratt. 


cat 
One significant and hopeful sign, prophetic of great, good results 
is the fact that the more advanced representatives of the race are 
awaking to a realization of their duty and privilege of extending 
the helping hand to their more backward brothers. The idea is 


prominent in the formulated beliefs and stated purposes of the 
Society. Ex-Fresident W. H. Tart. 


a 


Now I am sure that the one thing this Conference needs is to 
get firm hold of the truth and make it central in all its thoughts. 
The one thing that you want to do for your race is to serve your 
race — there is no doubt of that. You are not thinking primarily 
about how much you can get out of this Society for yourselves; 
you are thinking how you can make this Society serviceable to the 
Indian people. The motive is high and clear. But what I want 
you to see is this: that the Indian people can best be served by 
inspiring them with the wish and the purpose to serve all the rest 
of the world. Jt is not your primary concern to get your rights 
recognized. It is your primary concern to get a clear conception 
of your duties, of your high calling as a people. 

Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
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Proceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
ference, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 2-7, 1912, at 
Ohio State University 


First Session 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1912, 8:30 A. M. 


The members, delegates and friends of the Society of American 
Indians assembled at the official headquarters of the Society, the 
Hotel Columbus, and marched in a body to the First Congregational 
church where, by invitation, the conference had invited Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, to deliver the Second Conference sermon. This 
most excellent address by the eminent divine brought the seriousness 
of the occasion to the attention of every member present in a force- 
ful way. (This address appeared in the first issue of the QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL. ) 

The first regular session was called to order at 10 A. M. by the 
Rey. Sherman Coolidge, President of the Society. The President 
called on Rev. Joseph Griffis to open the convention by invoking the 
blessing of the Great Spirit on the efforts of this Society and of 
others to benefit and uplift the race. 


ot 


The President’s Cpening Address 
Mr. Cootipce: The first thing on the Astra this morning, I 
I been very busy heretofore 


ut hav ing 
and having had only one of the tentative programs, I neglected to 


find, is the opening address, 
notice that it devolved upon me to deliver an opening address, as is 
customary. 

But, after all, I do not know that in an opening address, I can do 
more than outline the mind of the conference and its objects, and 
from a co viewpoint. 

We ha heard an address this morning delivered in a most noble 
and impressive way discussing the limitations, duties and obligations 
which are imposed upon us as men and Indians. This idea of our 
responsibilities, that was impressed upon our minds this morning, 
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shows that the 250,000 or 325,000 Indians of this country (which 
ever number it is; 250,000, I believe, more accurately describes the 
full population of Indians), must unite in solving their own ques- 
tions; we have heard this morning the immense possibilities of an 
earnest few with conscientious purposes and unselfish motives, and 
that the few can do a colossal work and bring tremendous results. 
I believe that this is true when we take into consideration that the 
“chosen people” have existed century after century as a peculiar 
people and not lost so very many in comparison with the other 
people of the earth. We find less than 11,000,000 Jews in the world; 
less than 1,000,000 in the United States ; yet they manage to multiply 
themselves by many times in their power and influence. 

Taking that truth and that idea to ourselves, as a small remnant 
of a race and few in numbers, with our force of character, with our 
deep patriotism, with our love for native soil, which was our fore- 
fathers’ from the earliest generations, to re-establish the land of 
our forefathers in a higher sense as the land and the home of the 
free. Asa part of the population of this great Republic, it seems to 
me too weak a proposition in this, our country, to relinquish our land 
and then “vanish.” We should put in more vim than we did this 
morning (which was indeed very hearty), in singing “ My Country, 
’Tis of Thee!” and mean My Country, when we sing it. 

With these few thoughts, let us meet together and discuss our 
papers and guide our efforts toward this lofty purpose, that our 
people, wherever necessary, can come together as Indians, and, by a 
harmonious putting aside of personal difference for the good of 
both, come before Congress and the’ people of the United States in a 
cohesive way and make ourselves heard and felt. Let us have 
harmony. Without that, we can do nothing. We will divert our 
aim and our purpose and destroy the basis of our organized exist- 
ence if we don’t curb our selfish, clannish spirit and stand solid 
and united. 


Following the opening address by the President the paper to be 
read by Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, was called. The title was “ Some 
Social and Economic Aspects of the Reservation.” Mr. Roe Cloud 
not being present at the opening meeting, the reading was post- 
poned until a later date. 


THE PreEsIpDENT: The next number on the program is a paper 
by Mr. Asa R. Hill, a Mohawk and a student in Denison University, 
upon the subject: 
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**Some Social and Moral Conditions of the Reservation”’ 


Mr. Hitt: The more I study the Indian question, the more I am 
convinced that the time is rapidly approaching when the American 
Indian must no longer be treated as the special ward of the national 
government, but must take his place as a citizen. The only salvation 
for the Indian from his present situation is along the lines of organ- 
ization for himself and by himself —an organization which shall 
concern itself with his maintenance and which shall be based on a 
particular consideration for his needs — such as this “ Society of 
American Indian ” shows. 

In order to bring about a social uplift among the Indian Americans 
more rapidly, we must acquaint ourselves with the social aspects of 
the situetion, keeping their welfare uppermost in mind. We must 
learn what the outcome is going to be under the existing circum- 
stances and then gradually work out and establish a better and 
broader understanding in the minds of the thinking white Americans 
of the socia! conditions on the reservations. 

Owing to the short time allotted to me in dealing with this very 
important phase of the Indian problem, I can but concisely pass over 
a great many points I should like to dwell upon at length, leaving 
out much of the detail. 

Before I proceed further, however, I wish to state that I am totally 
in harmony with the idea of equal opportunity for the Indian. I am 
bitterly opposed to ““ Government Support ” as it is a great drawback 
to our people in their progress toward independence and self-sup- 
port. The amount paid them is not enough to support them and 
yet it is enough to keep alive the spirit of pauperism and encourage 
idleness. 

Moreover, I am not in favor, of one iota of the Government’s 
furnishing means to elevate an Indian into a profession. That is 
not what we want. If the young man is capable, instinct will tell 
him what he is good for and he will strive for it. What we want is 
the chance. The Indian must be set completely free and given the 
white man’s fighting chance, with the white man’s obligations to 
balance it. Each Indian must be recognized as an individual and be 
treated as an individual. 

I was raised under the reservation system and therefore am 
wholly in sympathy with the old Indians who have been brought 
up under that system. They have become accustomed to it. They 
know no other way and do not look at matters as we do. Con- 
sequently, they think we are working to their ruin. Such is not the 
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case. I love the old Indians. I am proud of them. Provisions can 
be made for them if necessary. At present we are looking to the 
interests of all the tribes in general and the young people in 
particular. 

We need to get at the root of the matter. I do not wish by any 
means to give the impression that the Indians are a hopeless race 
or that they are in a hopeless state. They are making remarkable 
progress, considering the conditions under which they are permitted 
to live. Since they are making good progress under the great and 
many disadvantages, we may expect more rapid advancement in the 
future under proper conditions. There are many assiduous, self- 
reliant, frugal and prosperous Indians. 

But what I do wish to bring before this conference and to make 
clear in the minds of our white friends is that the Indians are greatly 
handicapped in every way. It was a great mistake on the part of 
the Government officials to allow the Indians after the Revolutionary 
War to maintain their tribal communism and remain distinct. 
Such worked to their disadvantage in maintaing independence. 
It is unjust on the part of the American Government to allow a 
state of things to continue which is working economic and moral 
ruin to the Indians. Such segregation without effective tribal 
government and with laxness in the enforcement of civil laws, to- 
gether with the corrupt influence of wicked white people, means 
moral death to the Indians. 

The old Indians speak with a laudable pride of the fact that they 
have the oldest system of government in America. They believe that 
it should not be involved with the white man’s system of govern- 
ment. They feel that they must be kept separate. This position is 
not taken by the more progressive Indians who realize the state of 
things and who would like to be liberated from such environment 
which will never produce the ideals common among an enlightened 
people. 

In order to create the highest ideals among the reservation 
Indians, particular steps must be taken to alleviate the evils common 
on every reservation. Immorality and lawlessness prevail. The 
saying that “ Idleness is the inventor of many evils ” may be justly 
applied to reservation Indians. Wherever we find an Indian idle, 
we find him unruly. Wherever we find an Indian busy, we find him 
comfortable and law-abiding. Reservations afford no means for 
developing the highest ideals. 

I am a believer in education. Education enables one to compete 
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with the more enlightened. Our American Indians are still largely 
a child race, dependent, undeveloped, untaught. They possess all 
the possibilities of strength and body, brain and character that 
belong to any other people, but they have often been misled and 
deceived, sometimes flattered, but more frequently, scorned. They 
have been driven here and there by the white man until they have 
become bewildered and sometimes discouraged. 

The future of the race is dependent upon the younger generation. 
It behooves us, as a class of enlightened Indians, to place this genera- 
tion on a solid footing, to teach the young and to lead them to 
realize the importance of secular education. Such will enable them 
to accomplish things intelligently for those who are to come after 
them. We should encourage the young “ braves” to study the laws 
of the white race because the time is soon coming when the Indian 
must deal with the white man’s problems, and I believe that I am 
safe in saying that when our Indians reach that stage, they will 
strive to surpass their white brothers. 

We hear a great deal about the way the educated Indian degener- 
ates after he returns to his reservation from the institution of learn- 
ing. In my experience I have noticed this to occur time and again. 
Bright young men and women lose their hold on good things. 
This leads many Indians to have no faith in education. They say, 
“Tf our boys and girls return to us from the institutions and become 
worse than the uneducated, we shall have nothing to do with 
schools.” 

But what can we expect? If a boy is taken from the reservation 
and placed for years in a steam-heated boarding-school in a different 
atmosphere, his habits are changed. He eats different food. He 
wears different clothing. He has a different occupation. What 
will be the outcome? The conditions are so different that he 
sickens of school or becomes so weakened physically that he is 
unable to stand the rougher life. Morally, he has a hard struggle 
to sustain himself for he has no social background at home against 
which to project his new acquirements. The old people laugh at 
his un-Indian ways. Most of the young people, even those who have 
had some teaching near home, are distant from him. His diploma 
finds him nothing to do; he despises the old life, yet he is in no 
condition to get away from it. Is it wonderful if a lad not over 
strong lets go his hold and slips back to a last stage which seerns 
vastly worse than the first? With a girl the chances are yet greater, 
for reasons which must be evident. Tribal environment means 
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social tyranny. Environment plays a far larger part in influencing 
the lives of the young Indians than lectures or recitations, the 
reading of printed papers or the memorizing of rules and precepts. 
Good environment is far better than any organized institution unless 
founded upon sound Christian principles. 

The trouble with all of the Government’s efforts is the result either 
of the Indian Department’s attempt artificially to invent work for 
the Indians or trying to make every Indian a farmer, regardless of 
whether his inclination lay in the direction of agriculture or in some 
other. If the Indian should fail in his attempt, then he is a “ lazy 
individual,” good for nothing! 

Those who take to farming are doing splendidly and prospering. 
And there are a great many who are miserable failures, for the 
reason that they have not found their calling and must content 
themselves to work which they dislike. Place an Indian in a 
proper place and give him a work that he enjoys and he will prosper. 

It is a source of great satisfaction and worthy of appreciation to 
all concerned, to note the deep interest the young Indians are taking 
to attain their specific calling, not only in the domestic and 
mechanical world, but also in commercial and professional lines. 
Young men and women are filling respected positions in the various 
departments of life. Some are medical doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
school teachers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and so forth. 

The young ladies show a remarkable improvement in everything, 
in comparing them with their grandmothers. They are inclined to 
become nurses. Many of them are winning wide reputations as 
such. Experienced physicians highly commend the Indian graduate 
nurses for their steadiness in the presence of pain and blood and for 
their implicit obedience to orders. 

This is a poor description of the advancement which some 
Indians are making. They have the soil for growth. They are 
enterprising. We have hundreds of others equally as bright on 
various reservations, but they are wasting their time and talents. 

There are some apparent advantages to the Indians arising from 
the present conditions. They are free from taxation; their schools 
cost them nothing; they are not held responsible for debts; con- 
sequently, the majority prefer to remain in the present state and 
bring up their children to an inheritance of shame. 

The various phases of the health problem among Indians involve 
also the many varied conditions which constitute the race problem 
as a whole. 
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It is positively pitiable to think that a large portion of the once 
healthy race is now a mere wreck and remnant of the once powerful 
tribes, who have sunk into a precarious and vagabond existence. 
That pride in independence, which formed the main pillar of savage 
virtue, has been shaken down and the whole moral structure lies 
in ruins. Their spirits are humiliated and debased by a sense of 
inferiority; their natural courage cowed and daunted by the 
superior knowledge and power of their enlightened neighbors. 
Society has advanced upon them like one of those withering winds 
which sometimes bring desolation over a whole region of fertility. 
It has weakened their strength and multiplied their diseases. They 
resemble those plants which thrive best in the shades of the forest 
but shrink from the hand of cultivation and perish beneath the 
influence of the sun. 

It seems only to have been in recent years that the importance of 
considering the necessity for action looking toward the improve- 
ment of health conditions among the Indians has been realized. 
To save them from the imported diseases of artificial life, we must 
institute an effective sanitation. 

The most prevalent diseases to bh. considered are tuberculosis, 
trachoma, nutritional disorders and parasitic infestations. It is the 
homes, habits, customs of living and ignorance of sanitary require- 
ments that are primarily at fault. Children brought up in such 
environment are necessarily constantly subjected to tubercular and 
other infection, and it is only the fact that the greater part of the day 
is spent in the open air that presents a rapid advance and more 
frequent termination of the diseases contracted. I shall not take 
time to go into details pertaining to the health problem. 

Some tribes, however, are exceptions to this description; these 
being all gradations, from those who live under practically the same 
conditions as the average white family, to those of most unsanitary 
environment and habits. 

Another phase brings us face to face with that which is to my 
mind the greatest foe, and the most deplorable, demoralizing agency 
since the history of North American Indians ; I mean the easy access 
they have to intoxicating liquors throughout Canada and the United 
States. The liquor traffic is indeed a curse to the Indian and a 
real disgrace to the country. It tramples upon law and commits its 
most shameful crimes before our eyes without any active restric- 
tions upon our part. Many an Indian has been dragged down to 
eternal destruction through the influence of intoxication. 
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There is a law forbidding the sale or giving of liquor to the 
Indians, but they have access to it as easy as any others, and the 
debauchery this causes is certainly appalling; and our Government 
has no effective remedy for this open sore. It is certainly within its 
power to do so, and no argument can shield it from the blame and 
the rottenness of such inaction. These are matters that are clear 
and plain, whatever uncertainty there may be at other points in 
the conduct of our Indian affairs. 

Dr. F. G. McConnell said at the B. Y. P. U. convention held at 
Cleveland, July, 1908, “ The prohibition movement in the south 
means more to the negro than when Abraham Lincoln made the 
proclamation of emancipation.” Slavery was bad, but the liquor 
traffic is far worse. Actual prohibition of liquor would mean more 
to the aborigines of America than any other benefit our govern- 
ments could confer upon them. For, no matter how they are educated 
and helped otherwise, the evils of intoxicating liquor will over- 
balance all the good and ruin them for time and eternity. If this 
evil is allowed to continue as it is, the outlook is dark for some of 
the Indians. These conditions among the Indians are well worthy 
of our most careful consideration. 

Beside the enactment and enforcement of effective liquor laws, 
the laws regarding chastity and marriage should be better framed 
and enforced. The Indians learn the white man’s vices much more 
quickly than his virtues, for they see more of them. 

What the Indians now need are well chosen superintendents, 
teachers and missionaries, who shall be individually inspired to help 
the Indians to become not white men, but good Indian citizens, and 
to overcome the falsity of the common saying, “The only good 
Indian is a dead one.” 

Christians of various denominations have worked with enduring 
patience to place the Indians on a higher plane of life and to bring 
them to the knowledge of the Redeemer. We owe much to our 
sympathetic white friends in their efforts of advancing civilization 
and evangelization. May the Lord crown their efforts with eternal 
glory! 

I shall close with this wonderful fact. The first real awakening 
comes to the Indian when he consecrates his life to Christ. It is 
only after he becomes a Christian that certain qualities are awakened 
in him. He is willing to do things other than hunt or loaf under 
the provision furnished by the Government. He changes his mind. 
He thinks more of his home, of his wife and of his children. Edu 
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cation will do very little for him unless the spirit of Jesus Christ 
becomes the great force in his life. It is only after he surrenders 
his life to Christ that he becomes a new man, morally, industrially 
and socially. 

No plan or system will give a solution to the Indian problem which 
does not ultimately lead to their conversion. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: I am very much interested in this subject 
and would like to have you be very prompt in discussing the subject 
and be free to answer as well as ask any questions in regard to the 
matter. 

Dr. MontTezuMA: Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the discussion of the subject relative to the reservation. The speaker 
this morning, if I understand his thoughts on the subject, is not much 
in favor of reservation influence in any way whatever for the 
chances of the Indian, socially and morally. He wants upbuilding, 
the something that will uplift the subjects within the reservation, 
to come from the outside. He cannot, and none of us can, say 
that good has come out of the reservation system for Indians so 
that he can get out from that dark spot to the enlightenment of the 
outside world to help him in his struggle for life. 

I can illustrate this idea by comparing it to a prison I have seen. 
I do not care how much you may alter that building, it will still be 
a prison. You may scrub it from one end to the other; you may 
put in new clean inmates or prisoners; you may have a new super- 
intendent, new management and change its every aspect. I do not 
care how you work your soul, body and mind on that prison — it 
is still a prison. Can you say, “ No!” You can talk about the up- 
lifting of that prisoner in that prison when you get him out from 
behind that prison wall into the light of freedom; then you can 
talk, and talking and doing will then amount to something in help- 
ing that individual. 

So I say that the object of the meeting of the Society of American 
Indians is not to discuss the insides of our prison walls or the 
persecutions of the Indians, but the first thing to do is to consider 
how to beat down those walls, to destroy them all; to break them, 
to pull them down to the level where they belong; and then we can 
discuss that free Indian, and do more good than to come here and 
allow the Indian reservation system to continue on and on, and 
you to have Indian conferences, and make up papers every now 
and*then, follow out programs and spend you money .talking 
about them. All such things are nice to my mind. But I am not 
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here to speak against the reservation system; I am here to stand 
up for my friends that live in it. In my mind that is the main 
thing: to give our services and moral strength against the reserva- 
tion system. 

DENNISON WHEELOCK: Lest opportunity go, I wish to say that 
you have got to figure on definite work, and unless we have a plat- 
form committee to digest all these things, at the end of this confer- 
ence, we won't know what we have been doing. So I move that 
the chair appoint a committee of six to act as a platform committee. 

(Seconded by Mr. Sloan. Motion carried unanimously.) 

Mr. WHEELOCK: I suggest that this committee be composed of 
three active members and three associate members of the 
conference. 

Dr. MontTEzuMA: Why, Mr. President, should we have asso- 
ciate members? I ask for an explanation. 

Mr. WHEELOCK: This committee, according to our by-laws, I 
see, is really to be composed of active members, and their duties, as 
I take it, would require them to jot down where they can what is 
said on the floor of the conference, and get the sense, the essential 
sentiments of the speakers, and bring it out as the sense of this 
conference. 

Dr. MontezuMA: I suggest that this be a resolution committee, 
instead of a platform committee. (No second.) 

THE Secretary: According to the basic principles of this 
Society in founding the organization, we were to establish basicly 
an Indian Conference, whereby the Indian himself alone, uninter- 
fered with by any other minds, might express his views of his situa- 
tion. The idea of the conference last year, and of the Society 
throughout our existence, has been that its own active member 
should formulate the platform which should go out. Only active 
members should be on the committee which promulgates this plat- 
form. A part of our meetings are joint meetings, which are open 
to the public. At such meetings our associate members are invited 
to take part in the discussions. The meeting of to-morrow evening 
will be a joint conference. But these meetings are for ourselves, 
for the Indian, and no one but the active members should take part 
in them. If we allow our associate members to formulate our plat- 
form, then we are no longer primarily an Indian Society giving 
vent to Indian ideas. I should be opposed to having an associate 
member on the platform committee. It remains for us as Indians to 
express our views of our own condition. The joint conference may 
draw up its own resolutions if it cares to do so. 
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I think it was a wise precaution of Mr. Wheelock to suggest that 
a certain number be appointed to take down the sentiments which 
are expressed through our papers and discussions, but I object to a 
joint committee to draw up our platform. 

Mr. SLOAN: I rise to a point of order, as the amendment, not 
having been voted upon, has not been carried, and it is therefore 
proper for the chair to declare the amendment out of order and the 
original motion, as presented, be voted upon. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE: The amendment is out of order and the 
original motion, that there be six active members appointed to act 
as a platform committee, shall stand. I shall announce the appoint- 
ments later. 

Mr. SLOAN (resuming discussion): I have been inspired most 
surely by the remarks of Dr. Montezuma. He strikes at the root 
of our trouble. If there were no reservations, the things of which 
we complain would not be in existence and the destruction of the 
reservation is the ultimate object which we are to bring about. We 
must win for the Indian recognition as a part of this great American 
world. As long as there are reservations over which the govern- 
ment places men who are scheming, selfish and dishonest in con- 
trol, just so long will the Indian be recognized as other than a free 
American. 

I want to say that his statement will be borne out more fully 
by referring to the Winnebago Reservation agent, under whose 
administration the instance given below is a sample. There has 
grown up a system of injustice to the Indians which has reached 
such an extent the’ no self-respecting Indian cares to do business 
at such a place; fo’ it has no office at which they congregate and do 
business; but it has been arranged with chutes and windows, and 
to reach the agent you go into a sort of a bull pen. You come to a 
window, speak to a clerk, and are put off from day to day until it 
suits the convenience of some clerk to do the things that should be 
done for them at any and all times. 

I might say there would be present at this convention a large 
number of delegates from the Omaha and Winnebago tribes — men 
and women who would be here if they could have gotten the money 
that belonged to them. They have been held up by the agent and 
the clerk informed them that no money would be paid until the 
14th or 15th of October. What a shame! No right to their own 
money! It has reached a point where they can obtain no aid from 
agents or employees. This only points out the injustice the Indians 
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have to endure from the agents. They cannot get even that which 
belongs to them. Those who are subservient get their money paid 
to them as though it comes from the men who are in charge of the 
agency. 

Many of you, I think, will call to mind a circumstance which oc- 
curred a year ago. A gentleman came from the city of Washington. 
The name of this distinguished gentleman was Ross. He had pre- 
pared a speech to deliver. He read the speech and we discussed it. 
Later I was met by Doctor Montezuma, who was introduced to this 
gentleman who was a member of the Cherokee tribe. He said, “I 
am glad to meet you; are you practicing here in Chicago?” Doctor 
Montezuma replied, “ No, I am not.” “Are you a Sioux?” “ No, 
sir, lam an Apache.” “ What, you are not one of those Apaches of 
Arizona?” “Yes, Iam.” “ What are you doing in Chicago?” “I 
am a physician and practice medicine in the city of Chicago.” “ Do 
you mean to tell me that you are practicing in the city of Chicago 
as a physician?” “ Yes, sir.” “ How long have you been there?” 
“For years and years.” “If you, an Apache from Arizona, can 
come to Chicago and do that, I wonder what use there is for a 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” That being true, what reason is 
there for Indian Reservations? 

I wish to mention briefly the condition in North Dakota. I was 
there last summer and was only a few miles from a small town 
there, and I found that whiskey could be had in the town by just 
asking for it. I noticed two or three places that were much fre- 
quented, and dropped in there. North Dakota is dry and they claim 
that it has a higher percentage of men having delirium tremens than 
“wet ” localities, but this town had two places in which are bars — 
saloons — and they hand out beer over the bar to the Indians and to 
white men also. Now, ten chances to one, the agent had knowledge 
of that place, but there is no remedy for it in any way. 

Another case, I noticed, that the agent up there had just certain 
hours to see the Indians. If an Indian came in the morning after 
the hour was over, he could not see the agent; had to see him at a 
certain time or “ nothing doing.” That is all there is to it. I could 
recount one instance after another. 

I believe that at the very best the Indians are handicapped. It 
seems that they make their own treaty with the government, giving 
them something to live on and build townships to lease. The treaty 
as formulated restricts them to one township and place. There 
were a good many protests made, but the Government sent men to 
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allot the land of these Indians. Allowing the land of Montana, 300 
miles anyway could have gone to the Indians. Placed employees 
of the Government on these lands until now the Indians have 
10 way of getting access to these lands. No way of getting 
there. No money. It is very plain if they are going to remain, 
they are to starve. These lands are going to waste, as ihe Indians 
feel that they are handicapped — cannot walk there. When they get 
there, have no money. Suppose they build on their lands, they 
must have money and food. Where are they going to get it? Can- 
not secure food and lands. Have no patents. Cannot get a patent 
from the fact that they cannot read or write. You go there and 
say, “ Can I get a patent on my land?” ‘Can you read or write?” 
“T can attend to my own business.” The only way you can do is to 
make application. No discrimination is shown whatever. I have 
gone to school for twelve or fifteen years and I think I can figure 
up accounts with any white man, but the employee of the Govern- 
| ment makes no discrimination whatever. I am not granted on ac- 
count of having had no schooling from the Government. I am there 
and will continue to be. I feel that I am enrolled there. No dif- 
ference if a man goes ahead and tries to speak English. Many of 
your own people are there who have no chance and are buried up 
in these reservations. The conditions there are worse than can be 
imagined. It is true in a great many places. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stoan: I wish to offer the following: 

Resolved, By the Society of American Indians, in convention 
assembled, That we extend to the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden the 
thanks of the Society for his inspiring message delivered this 
morning. 

Seconded by Mr. Griffis. 

Mr. Parker: I wish to amend that motion; that the publication 
committee of the Society be instructed to publish as a separate 
paper, the sermon of Dr. Gladden for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Seconded by Mr. Griffis. 

The amendment being accepted and seconded, the resolution was 
carried unanimously and made a part of the records of the 
convention. 





Mr. Sloan offered a second resolution which he stated he knew 
would appeal to all the active members and he hoped also to all the 
associate members, the resolution being as follows: 
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Resolved, By the Society of American Indians, in general con- 
vention assembled, that we extend to Gen. R. H. Pratt the thanks of 
the Society for his personal work and to express our love and 
gratitude to him for his sacifice, work and devotion to the educa- 
tional development and uplifting of the Indian race. 

Seconded by Mr. Wheelock. 

Mr. SLoan: I stand here as the result, the product of the work 
of Gen. R. H. Pratt. Early in my life, I was taken to the Carlisle 
Indian School. About all the education that I have outside of my 
legal education, I received at that school. My life, my present 
career, my ambition in life, was inspired by my residence under the 
great and good influences and character of that great founder and 
superintendent of the Carlisle School. 

Rev. Cootipce: I also am glad to have the honor of presiding 
here at this time on account of this resolution, because, while I am 
not a graduate of Carlisle, one of the most pleasant events of my 
life was to stand before an audience of three thousand enthusiastic 
people at the cordial invitation of Gen. Pratt. He has carried out 
in a large way for many what was carried out in my life as an 
individual by a brother officer of the United States Army. He 
told me that when he was examined for his army position, that 
my foster-father was examined for the same position at the same 
time. Gen. Coolidge has carried out Gen. Pratt’s idea to and given 
the Indian a fair chance by individualizing the Indian in the Ameri- 
can national life. I am very glad indeed to be in a position to put 
the resolution as a small tribute of the race —a small, very small 
tribute, of what we owe to Gen. Pratt. 

I am proud to put the motion before us, and ask all in favor to 
so signify by rising. 

The motion was carried unanimously by a rising vote, and Gen. 
Pratt was greatly applauded, and calls for a speech echoed from 
all parts of the room to which Gen. Pratt responded feelingly and 
briefly in the following words: 

“My Dear Friends: I count this expression from you as the 
greatest reward that you could give to me. I have never asked for 
anything financially, have never sought, whatever the occasion may 
be, to make capital out of public applause for what I was doing. I 
tried all the time I was in Carlisle to be on the job. There never 
was a time, day or night, they could not invade my presence in any 
matter of sufficient concern to make it necessary to come to me at 
any hour. 
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“T count this Society a great light. I said to your president 
, that no man knows where a great truth or a great movement is to 
: begin. Three boys or young men just out of school started the 
movement that is so enormous to-day—the great American 

} Missionary Society. This idea originated in the minds of three 
young men. I think this will be one of the greatest successes and 
bring the grandest results for the Indians that has ever occurred. 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart for it, and my wife who 
is beside me here and to whom a very large part of my work at 
Carlisle is due, also joins in thanking you.” 

Mr. SLtoaAN: One more resolution. I would like to use the re- 
mainder of this morning’s session as an informal reception to Gen. 
Pratt, so that everybody present may feel that they have known and 
shaken the hand of the man I regard as the greatest man in the 
work of Indian uplifting and the greatest help to Indian uplift. 
(A voice seconded the motion.) 

THE SEcRETARY: I am in the heartiest sympathy with the reso- 
lution, personally, but I feel that we should carry on the remainder 
of the program. Then this afternoon we will have an opportunity 
for the reception to our great friend. We must go on with the 
program. After that is over a picture will be taken of our Society 
by the newspaper agent and then after that time we will have a 
splendid opportunity for a great ovation of our general. As the 
secretary of this Society, I must place duty before pleasure regard- 
less of our personal wishes, and I wish, therefore to, recommend that 
the resolution be deferred until the joint conference or business 
session. I must ask the gentleman from Nebraska, making the reso- 
lution, to accept the amendment. The whole of the active con- 
ference is for active members. 

Mr. Stoan: I ask the pardon of the assembly for introducing 
the motion which is out of order and accept the amendment. 

PresipENT Cootmpce: Mr. Fred. E. Parker, whose subject is, 
“ The Indian as a Citizen ” will read his paper now. 


‘‘The Indian as a Citizen ”’ 
By Frep’k E, Parker (Seneca) 


The Indian citizen, according to all authorities and theorists, has 
’ existed in one form or another on this part of the planet for a con- 
siderable number of years. I remember some twenty years ago of 
attending a lecture by some scientific bug before the Anthropological 
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Society of New York, on the origin of the American Indian. His 
theory was that the conditions that simultaneously obtained in all 
parts of the earth, produced as the final product of evolution —man 
— not only here but everywhere,— produced by evolution, from the 
lowest forms of life, up through the monkey,—man. At the close 
of the lecture knowing that an Indian was present, he asked me to 
give the Indian’s idea of his origin, or to say what I thought of his 
theory. I replied that it ill became an ignorant aborigine to criti- 
cise before such a learned audience anything he may have said, 
although I might know as much about the matter as he did. I[ 
would only state therefore that while I did not object to a respect- 
able mollusk, or a decent reptile as an ancestor, I couldn’t accept 
the monkey part of it. He might have the best of reasons for 
believing that he had descended or ascended from a monkey, but I 
had no reason to think that I or any other Indian had so descended. 

Therefore, while I might refer to the Indian citizen of the past, 
and present his genealogy, I shall only spend the few minutes 
assigned me in speaking of the Indian citizen of the present. 

With few exceptions, the progress the Indian citizen had made, has 
not been made with the white man’s help, but in spite of it. The 
ablest are those who have pushed their way upward to honorable 
recognition unaided. There is one great factor that has been of in- 
estimable value to him in this struggle, and that is his character,—a 
character that impels his white brother’s. respect. An Indian so 
endowed, freely, when opportunity offers, takes his place as an 
honored citizen, welcomed in the best society, and assuming the 
social and political duties of citizenship, untrammeled by any race 
prejudice. When called to positions of the highest trust and re- 
sponsibility, he demonstrates his capability to stand on a par with 
the best intellects of other races and to execute his duties with 
care, fidelity and high purpose. 

The government policy of dealing with the Indian for years, up to 
and including the period of the Civil War, was based on the idea 
that General Sherman expressed, when he said that the only good 
Indian was a dead Indian. The Indian was robbed in the most 
shameful manner. If he objected, he was murdered. He fought 
valiantly for his home and native land, and his patriotism is mutely 
attested by the veritable chain of bones extending from the Atlantic 
to the Rocky mountains. He tried in vain to get a square deal, and 
it finally remained for an Indian citizen to point the government of 
the United States to a better policy and more in keeping with its 
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boasted Christian civilization. Serving with capability, first as an 
engineer in government employ, then with high honor on the staff of 
Gen. U. S. Grant, during which service he once, through his 
knowledge of the ways of the woods, saved Grant and his entire 
staff from capture by the Confederates, we find an Indian citizen 
crowning his great services to the government by inaugurating, in 
his capacity as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the policy of dealing 
with the Indians which was known as “Grant’s Peace Policy.” It 
was really the policy of an Indian citizen, which Grant put in force 
and which brought the public to an appreciation of the fact that the 
Indian was not a brute or a beast, but a man, and to him is largely 
due the opportunities that we Indians enjoy to-day. Honor to 
whom honor is due. 

I have said that the progress we have made has been largely in 
spite of the white man, and not with his help. We must, however, 
acknowledge the services rendered by the government through the 
medium of schools. There are also organizations founded to 
secure justice for him. But they have not accomplished what they 
might have. Meeting in solemn conclave, they have discussed him 
without understanding him. Looking upon him as a child or less, 
they have failed to grasp the fact that it might have been well to 
consult the Indian and get his idea of things, for no one knows 
the Indian character and his capabilities better than he himself. 

The Indian citizen of to-day is an honor to his race. We find 
him in the legislative halls of Congress, not only fighting for his 
people but discussing with ability the great problems that confront 
the American people. We find him in our courts seeking justice for 
the red and white alike. We see him ministering with scientific 
care to the bodily ailments of his patients, driving our war-ships, 
guiding through the columns of our papers and magazines the 
thought of a nation we find him as a successful farmer, as an 
artisan, as a scientist, as a divine, pointing benighted white man 
upward to the white man’s God. We find him everywhere gradually 
taking his place in the body politic of the American nation, not 
without effort, but fighting for it. And I would emphasize this 
fact, which stands out in the lives of all the great minds of the 
past or present, be they red or white: he who succeeds must fight. 
There must not only be high purpose, but indomitable will—a 
will that nothing can subdue, a will that rises above poverty, priva- 
tions and the jeers of a cold and heartless world. There must also 
be persistence — the persistence of the bull dog that never lets go. 
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And, above all, the Indian citizen must maintain the high standard of 
character of his forefathers. 

Trouble comes from jealousy and envy. We must be united. 

Yet while we seek to fulfill the conditions of ideal citizenship in the 
busy world of to-day, therever and anon comes to us the repressed 
“call of the wild.” We long for the solitude of the forest, where 
the silvery streams, rippling down the mountain side, sing their 
way to the sea,— where the trout leaps and the deer springs and the 
birds sing their lullaby,— where the torrent roars and the storms 
crash and the Thunder God speaks,— where, resting on the bosom 
of mother earth with naught to shelter us but the giant limbs 
of the forest trees, we may listen to the whisper of the leaves, and 
sleep. But I think it is not only the Indian who hears that call, but 
all mankind. 

Our forefathers and our fathers had burned into their very 
souls a distrust of the white man’s motives. It is idle to discuss the 
causes,— suffice to say that it is so. The old Indian will therefore 
go down to his grave afraid to accept the advances of his good 
white brother and for that reason unable to make the progress that 
otherwise might be his. In the north, the south, the east and the 
west, wherever the red man still exists, we see these old sires gather 
around the dead ashes of their once famous council fires and there 
chant the requiem of a race that knew how to fight for their homes 
and native land, but who knew not how to surrender. 

We, their daughters and sons, here kindle a new Council Fire, and 
with proud memory of the deeds of our old sires, here resolve to 
maintain that honor which they ever held dearer than life and to 
take our place in the advanced civilization of to-day as citizens of 
this great commonwealth doing our share of the duties that fall 
to our lot with earnest purpose and willing hearts. May the Great 
Spirit of our forefathers bless our efforts. 

Mr. GrirFis: It seems to me very much that Dr. Gladden’s 
sentiments this morning are in harmony with Mr. Parker’s. A 
great many Indian citizens are gathered here, representing various 
professions, and I have been wondering why these citizens, living in 
cities and among cultured white communities, have not the means 
of helping the people on the reservation. We all decry the reserva- 
tion system. Why don’t these people go back? Why do you trail 
among the white people and live in the cities? You can go and 
come when you please and not ask the Indian agent. Why don’t 
you go back and live there and help these people and tell them of the 
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things you have learned? I think it would be practical. If the 
Indian officials only would allow us to have our way and you got 
permission from the government to go back there and help the 
Indians who dwell there, to be honest and honorable, you would be 
not only good citizens but philanthropists. 

Mr. MontTezuMA: The last speaker is a “ scientific man.” He 
speaks of an experiment. He speaks of a question he doesn’t know 
anything about. “ Why don’t you go back?” He doesn’t count 
the cost. I am a practicing physician. In the city where I live there 
are about 500 physicians to one Indian, and not one physician to 
500 Indians. But if you get 500 or more or several million of these 
husky Yankees to surrender to that Apache, you have got it! Not 
that I do not revere my race, but I think if I had remained there on 
the reservation and not have been captured years and years ago, I 
would not be standing here to-day defending my race. I will not 
go back there. “ Why don’t you go back?” That has been for 
years the motto of all good people. The word, “ go back, go back, 
GO BACK.” Leave out that word, “ back” as said by one of the 
speakers this morning, because there is no future expressed in it. 
Fifty years of cruelty and neglect and then go back! I find that the 
only, the best thing for the good of the Indian is to be thrown on the 
world, and so I would impress upon the Indian race to go out into 
the world. Better send every Indian away. Get hold and send them 
to Germany, France, China, Alaska, Cuba, if you please, and then 
when they come back 15 or 20 years from now you wil! find them 
strong, a credit to the country, a help and an ornament to this race. 
I want to live here, not go back and help these Indians. It is all 
right to help them, but stay away and help them. There are greater 
needs than even the reservation life that is described by the last 
speaker. 

All of you know our good father here, the general of our race, 
R. H. Pratt, and that years ago when he proposed that idea of a 
public school to make good citizens of the Indian race, his plan was 
to get beyond the reservation system. It brings us into contact with 
people at large, the best citizens of the world, that we meet when 
attending the public schools. If this is the case, I am in favor of the 
public school instead of the Indian school. No, I won’t go back, I 
shall go forward. 
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Mr. GrirFis: I just wanted to provoke a discussion. I wanted 
to hear something said about it. 
Rev. Cootipce: I do not know whether it is within the province 
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of this organization or not, or whether the motion which I would 
make is proper, and do not know whether it is necessary, but this 
seems a good opportunity, so I would move that we adopt General 
Pratt as an Indian. (Motion seconded by Mr. Sloan.) 

THE SECRETARY: We do not need to adopt General Pratt as an 
Indian, as he is already one — none better. This afternoon under the 
blue skies and beneath the green trees of the campus we shall find 
a more fitting place to honor our beloved friend by initiating him. 
A room bounded by four walls is no place for such an event. I 
further object on the ground that this meeting should be confined 
to actual business of carrying out the program. 

After some discussion, the chairman declared the motion out of 
order. 

Mr. Stoan: The statements made by Rev. Griffis as well as 
those of Dr. Montezuma, bring to mind several questions. If the 
Indians should be scattered over the country and particularly over 
several countries, as suggested, there would be no Indian question 
left; but as facts stand, we have reservations established by law 
that are under the exclusive control of the Congress of this United 
States, one of those slow-moving bodies. They are very slow in any 
action affecting such a thing as an executive department of the 
government, giving employment to thousands of people. The Indian 
Bureau has grown to be a necessity for a great many employees in 
the United States government. In case the reservations were de- 
stroyed, jobs would have to be sought for by a great many people 
who are now in the Indian Service, and it seems that that cannot be 
done at one stroke. We have too many questions all at once. What 
can be done for the Indians on the reservations and those who are 
better prepared and living away from the reservations? If they wish 
to engage in total loss, bring about all the trouble they can accumu- 
late and have a fight on their hands, let them go back to the reserva- 
tion and engage in a controversy with the agent and they will have it. 
I saw fit a few years ago to engage in such a controversy. I have 
now pending against me two suits for $10,000 and other suits for 
smaller amounts. They have not collected from me as yet, and I do 
not think they ever will, but it has cost me a lot in lands and money. 
The Indian who gets along with the reservation system is the idle, 
lazy man who has become dependent upon the grace of the Indian 
agent, and although there has been some development and advance- 
ment in the administration of Indian affairs, yet their control and 
power to hold the money of the Indians has inspired such respect 
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that he is subservient to the agent, and when some one raises 
a question against the agent or the Indian office, he is a mark for 
the entire force. To back up my assertion, I just wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two reservations in our country. The Arapahoe and 
the Omaha reservations, having about 1,200 Indians on each reserva- 
tion. All funds are deposited in the bank; some deposit about 
$500,000. Some of these deposits are drawing interest at 3 per cent. 
and some do not draw any interest, and the Indians in many cases 
are paying the same bank interest at the rate of 10 per cent. for 
small amounts that they borrowed from the bank. In fact, one 
bank has increased its capital stock upon deposits of money that it 
has gotten from the Indians, money that had been deposited in this 
bank by Indians. 

I recall another instance in which an Indian came to me. He 
wanted to get his money from the bank. I asked him how much he 
had in the bank and he said $600. I asked him where was his bank 
book. He did not hany any nor a certificate. I asked him, ‘ Where 
He said the bank had it. I went to the bank 
and demanded the certificate and the bank would not give it up. 
They said that he took his book and deposit certificate and that they 
paid him the cash on it. That is not the usual way of do +g banking 
business. I know of one instance at least where an In‘ian had 
placed his money and the bank went out and bought up an old note 
against him and they took his deposit and applied it on the note. 
They said the note was a forgery, and these deposits were made by 
the agent in charge. 

Then I would like to go next to the subject of patents, to insist 
that the conditions that exist may have arisen because we have 
this system. The Indian asks for fee patents so that he can sell his 
land, and not have to sell through the office so that the office can 
control the money. The deal will be made, and then, if he sells the 
lands, the money is deposited in the bank so that he can’t get it, and 
these are the conditions that are existing in Indian affairs and 
affect the Indian directly. I feel that the Indian earns his own 
money and should have the privilege at least of the expenditure of 
ving it deposited in the bank whereby he gets an 
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is your certificate ? 





it, instead of hi 
order for groceries which has not passed through his hands, and he 
has no business experience in dealing with the people in the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Mr. LaFLescire: We have been blaming the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, we have been blaming the Indian agents, we have 
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been blaming the government officials, for I do not know how many 
years, and we have had our say about these people. Now, would it 
not be fair for us to stop a while and think if there might not be 
some blame attached to us, attached to the Indians for the ill treat- 
ment suffered? If the Indian were to go to work, do like the 
immigrants who come here,— build houses such as the German does 
that comes from Europe, till the soil as the native that comes from 
Sweden, he will have solved this problem that seems so difficult to 
us and to the white people. It was some such a proposition, I think, 
as this, which General Pratt had in mind when he established the 
school at Carlisle. He wanted to make a sober, industrious people. 
He wanted to help us to form habits of industry. If the Indian will 
go to work, will form habits of industry, we will have no need of 
the reservation system that we complain of so bitterly, we will have 
no need for a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, no. need for the 
establishment of Indian agencies, no need for Indian agents. We 
will be our own agents and commissioners. So, I say, tell the Indian 
to go to work. I know it will be hard to discuss these matters, to 
exchange complaints in the cities, situated miles away from the 
reservations, but, I say, if we as a body will go and have our meetings 
on what we call the Indian reservations, and have the Indians listen 
to our discussions, we might awaken in them a knowledge of the 
true conditions. 

There are one or two things that stand in the way of the progress 
of the Indian. One is his disinclination to work; the other is his 
fondness for that drink which destroys his manhood, which is in 
itself injurious in every case. These are the things that should be 
brought to the attention of these people that are living on the 
reservations. When they have taken up work in earnest, every 
man choosing his life-work — working, not one or two days, perhaps 
a week, but working from Monday morning all through the week 
until Saturday night, as the white man does, then he has solved his 
own problem as no white man can solve it for him. The solution 
of it is industry. He must work, must keep on moving as the white 
man keeps on moving; must let the white man’s fire-water alone. 
When a man offers you a drink, take the bottle and throw it away. 
Don't drink with him. 

Mr. Osxtson: I just want to put a question right here. Why 
is there any necessity, after all, for the Indian to work more than 
anybody else? I know of one instance where a man had three sons. 
The father had made money, left considerable money in houses, 
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lands and other property in New York city. He was worth three 
million dollars. He died and left the property to his sons in the 
hands of a trust company to be administered until the sons became 
of age. The trust company administering the business met, the 
officers and directors got together and discussed what was to be 
done with this property. How it should be looked after; how the 
boys should be educated, etc. But one of them said, “ These boys 
have got to get to work, have got to get busy, secure jobs, or else 
we will take the management of the property off of their hands, 
and devote the proceeds to our own use.” 

Here is an exactly similar case. Some of us own property, why 
shouldn't we? Is there any essential thing in work? We can work. 
Why should we entertain the idea that this property is somehow 
hampering us? It is ours. We are not living in a socialistic day. 
Perhaps we should be. This is the property the white men are 
going after. They are not sleeping late in the morning, not going 
to bed early because of this. They are waiting to get hold of this 
property. The proper way to handle it is by living on it and not 
by trying to find jobs for our people. We must do that in a rational, 
systematic way. 

Mr. GrirFis: There are some points that Dr. Montezuma has 
touched upon in which we all can share and aspire. There are too 
many large propositions in the world for us to go back to the 
reservation. Then don’t forget that we are Indians. The trouble is 
that so many of us go out in the world and pass as white men. 
At schools and colleges they are passing as white men until they 
try to forget they are a part of the Indian people. It is only just 
and fair to give them the advantage of all we are coming to know. 
Not fair at all to keep it from them. There is the fault. This is a 
fact that we shall quickly solve the problem, teaching them how to 
make use of what we have, and instead of wasting the land and not 
improving it, teaching the farmers how to get the best results. I 
feel certain the advantage of our having a representative of our 
own people instead of a government agent, instead of an agent’s 
instruction, it might be the function of our own Indian agent to 
teach the advanced systems of agriculture, so that the Indians could 
grow and have every advantage. That would listen more gently and 
earnestly to those of their own people than they would to those who 
have been instructing them for the money they receive, for the 
teachers would have at heart those great reasons of sympathy and 
affection and heredity, instead of the salary they are receiving. All 
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these would develop and make the best advancement and these other 
things would result. 

THE SECRETARY: It is time for the session to adjourn for the 
luncheon which is to be served in the Ohio Union. We are to be 
guests of the faculty of Ohio State University. Afterward we are 
to assemble on the campus to have the conference picture taken. 
In the afternoon all members present may take the opportunity to 
become acquainted with General Pratt. 

Moved by Dr. Montezuma that adjournment be taken, and after 
being seconded by Mr. Wheelock, the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon. 

The afternoon was devoted to the “ Get-acquainted-time ” on the 
campus. Professor Mills conducted the conference through the 
museum of the Ohio Archeological Society, personally explaining 
the exhibits. 


se 


Second Session of the Conference held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce, October 4th, 8:30 P. M. 

Meeting was called to order by President Coolidge, who requested 
that Mr. Sloan act as chairman. 

Mr. SLoAN: From time immemorial it has been a custom that 
no great or important undertaking should be entered upon without 
first invoking the blessing of Deity upon that undertaking, and I 
therefore call upon Mr. Griffis to lead in prayer. 

Mr. Griffis offered an invocation. 

Mr. Sloan, as presiding officer, presented a gavel to the Society 
which had been made by some Indian boys at Haskell Institute in 
Kansas, and sent to Mr. Dagenett to be by him presented to the 
Society at its annual meeting. 

This was accepted in behalf of the Society and a vote of thanks 
extended to Superintendent Wise, and through him, to the boys of 
the Haskell School for their gift. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first on the program discussion is that of, 
“The Aims and Purposes of the Conference.” Mr. Parker will 
open this discussion. 

SECRETARY PARKER: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members: It 
considering the aims and reasons for our existence, some of us 
have not clearly in mind why we are here and together. Some of us 
have these facts more or less in mind, but it seems to be wise to 
crystallize these thoughts, so that, as we proceed with our sessions, 
we will not be going away from the track which we have laid out 
to follow. 
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It might be considered strange that the Indian race of the United 
States, which embraces 265,683 Indians — or, by the records of the 
Indian office, over 300,000— that we, as representatives of that 
race, are far too few in number to speak for this considerable body 
of people. But people very seldom as a body speak for themselves. 
It is the interested few who do. 

In this room oftentimes there are gathered the Philanthropic 
Councils of the city. They are men and women who are the leaders 
of great civic movements. They have not more than four or five 
squares, or a few miles at most, to go to reach this chamber, and 
yet, not often are there more than fifty people at such meetings. 
Sometimes there are more, on account of the accessibility or be- 
cause of especially important meetings. We are a people of a 
little more than a quarter of a million, scattered from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific. It is a hearty tribute to our race interest to 
note that at least fifty of us are willing to come thousands of miles 
to discuss the welfare of our scattered race. I would not have any 
one in this city, or anyone in the country, believe that because we 
are a few, that we do not adequately represent the thoughts and 
sentiments of our race or know what its interests are. 

The object in the minds of the leaders of this movement is to 
provide a means through which all Indians may express them- 
selves for the uplift of their people. We as a race have been spoken 
about, governed and directed almost entirely by the white race. 
That was largely because it was necessary. We were a silent people. 
We said nothing. We kept our counsel and were still while the 
grave affairs of our entire body of people were being discussed. 
It was left by us for others to discuss. It is time now for us to act. 
We must correct many systems of abuse which now exist, and an 
awakened responsibility must be accounted for. If there had been 
such an organization fifty years ago, the interests of the Indians 
would have been advanced one hundred years to-day. It is for us 
to choose and not for the white man to say whether we shall live 
on the reservation, and it is for us to continue to pursue the paths 
of wisdom and to improve upon the knowledge we have gained 
through our association with the ruling race. 

I have heard men say, if we are trying to uplift our race, why 
not go to the reservation among our own people and hold con- 
ferences there? It is the white race which needs to be enlightened. 
They need teaching as much as our Indian brothers. Indeed, there 
have been councils where from one hundred to one thousand of 
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Indians got together, but there have been no results; the newspaper 
people were not able to understand what they wanted. The people 
need not only to express themselves, but to get publicity. We are 
fortunate in being able to come to a city where every newspaper 
is willing and glad to give us all the space we require to express 
the needs and the opinions of the race. The mail has brought 
requests from almost every newspaper syndicate in the United 
States, and even some in Europe, offering the Indians the use of the 
country’s papers. The New York Times will devote a column every 
day to the purpose of our meetings. You have never heard such an 
invitation extended to any other Indian council. It is because a 
meeting distant from reservations has the power of drawing public 
attention and creating an audience that listens. 

Another reason why we have met in a distant city, is that it 
brings out one of the great qualities which is inherent and necessary 
to leadership,— that of sacrifice. The man who is willing to sacrifice 
for his people is the man who is willing to work for it. Unselfish- 
ness and the blood of sacrifice alone bring salvation. 

Suppose we were all bound to the reservation? What could we 
do to help our race? We could talk forever and not be heard. 

This little body, not definitely organized as yet, is attempting then 
to express the views of an entire race and encouraging every dele- 
gate to voice his ideas. On any one reservation an excess of local 
delegates could swamp the conference, and create an unbalanced 
condition of organization. Another reason for meeting at a place 
distant from the reservation border is that the Indian does not need 
to be taught as much as the white race needs to be awakened to our 
needs. If there can be enough sympathy and interest in our people 
aroused and confidence imbued that we are competent to govern 
our own affairs and speak for ourselves—if that idea becomes 
widespread — the continued segregation of the Indian upon the 
reservation is only a matter of time. The time will be shortened. If 
the white people and the people whose interests lie on the border of 
the reservation can be taught that there must be honest administra- 
tion of Indian affairs, must no longer be oblivious to the fact that the 
Indian has a soul to save as well as a body to serve, and that the 
interest of the Indian is higher than that of the contractor who is 
contracting to supply the soldiers with blue jeans and hats; and 
employees with jobs and pay, that some more consideration is due 
the Indian from the white race, then the question of the reservation 
administration will be a very simple matter. 
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The value of this conference and of its organization does not lie 
in our ability to kick. It would not speak well for us to have it get 
into the newspapers that we are meeting here only to complain. 
True, there is enough to complain about, and too, it is true that 
many of the systems which continue to exist are systems about 
which there should be complaint. There are greater things at stake 
and the kicker is not always the man who gets results. The mule 
who kicks against the barn door does not always get into the clover 
pasture. If we would win recognition, when we complain of a 
wrong we should at the same time offer a sane suggestion for a 
better condition, if possible, to replace it. If there is something 
wrong, the proper way to defeat it is to suggest and try to bring 
about something better. If we wish to batter down, we should be 
prepared to build up. If we say something is wrong, the American 
people will welcome from us a suggestion as to what is better. I 
believe that in the long run fair play and a square deal will come 
if the American people are once awakened, but we cannot get a 
square deal unless we tell them how to give it to us and then work 
to get it. 

I wish that every employee of the Indian Bureau, whether Indian 
or non-Indian, would enter into that work with the thought that he is 
not working for money, but is working to upbuild one of the great 
divisions of the human family. I believe it is a most serious matter 
for a man to undertake to adversely influence anybody or any race in 
the process of cultural development. If there is a future punishment 
for any one, it is for the man who sets out to rob a people unable 
to defend themselves and helps to bring about a policy or action 
which will retard their healthy development, as men and women, 
into positive, contributing factors in human society. 

We are here to talk about the destiny of the race and the phases 
and functions of the race. The government, in dealing with Indian 
affairs, is dealing not only with men and women of now, but with 
generations unborn. Its agents have trafficked in the well being of 
the generations of Americans of the future; trafficked in the welfare 
of the souls of men and women and children. That is why I say 
it is a most serious matter —a religious matter. If ever a man 
needed to get down on his knees and ask his God for pardon, it is 
the craven who has entered into a commercial scheme to exploit an 
undeveloped race, and turn drops of human blood into gold. The 
money changers of the temple should find a paradise in comparison. 
If you deprave a man and give him an unequal chance to develop 
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his highest character, you are robbing the American race of the 
future. Some men do this for money. If any man needed to be 
lashed with knotted cords it is the man who retards in any way the 
efforts of the man who against adverse circumstances struggles to 
develop, and who, because of the increase in his pocketbook, does 
these things. That is why I wish to again impress upon you that 
this conference is a serious matter. We are pleading for the wel- 
fare of human souls for the citizens and the clean blood of the 
Republic. There is no time for the discussion of what is not of 
vital importance; no time to be humorous; we haven't even time to 
talk too much at random. So I say, that in appearing before the 
public as a body of people interested in the development of our 
race, that we are here to consider and suggest ways and means by 
which better things can come into being. 

Mr. Parker: Will Mr. Sloan also read the objects gotten up 
by the Council which met in Washington city, for the purpose of 
which the members of the Society came on January 25th into 
executive session at the call of the chairman. 

Mr. Sloan then read the objects of the Society as follows: 

First—To promote and co-operate with all efforts looking to the 
advancement of the Indian in enlightenment which leaves him free 
as a man to develop according to the natural laws of social 
evolution. 

Second.—To provide, through our open conferences, the means 
for a free discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of the 
race. 

Third.—To present in a just light the true history of the race, to 
preserve its records and emulate its distinguishing virtues. 

Fourth.— To promote citizenship and to obtain the rights thereof. 

Fifth—To establish a legal department to investigate Indian 
problems and to suggest and obtain remedies. 

Sixth.—To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may 
be detrimental to the race. 

Seventh.—To provide a bureau of information including publicity 
and statistics. 

Mr. Stoan: Some one has said that we should not seek to 
emulate the white race, but I do not believe that most Indians want 
to become white men. We are under the impression that the white 
man’s policy has been a mistaken policy; it has not worked for the 
development of the Indian and the best elements of his character. 
We want initiative. We can grow and develop under proper rights 
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and privileges. We provide, through our open conferences, means 
for a free discussion of subjects bearing upon our race. We left 
out one of the great statements made by the first convention here, 
the organization committee, “ To direct its energies exclusively to 
general principles and universal interests and not allow itself to be 
used for personal or private interest; the honor of the race and the 
good of the country is paramount.” This should be again re- 
established. 

The object of the conference is to allow the body of Indians to 
express themselves. We have been silent far too long. It is now 
time for us to speak and to do. If we are still now and fail to 
speak, the time for complaint will pass. 

We will have a program this morning in which certain papers 
will be discussed by a number of influential members of tue Society 
who have the good of the race and of the organization at heart. We 
have thought it better to devote this session to the work of organiza- 
tion. If there is any one who wishes to speak we have three minutes 
for a discussion of the subject, ““ The Objects of the Society and of 
the Conference.” 

Mr. DaceNeTT: I think it is much more essential that when we 
leave at the close of this conference, we leave with an accurate, well- 
defined idea that we would not come for the purpose of reading 
papers and hearing papers read. There is unfortunately a little 
occasion for hard feeling that we left the organization in an un- 
finished state last year. We are informed this has not been 
straightened out yet, and I think there is still a necessity for a 
foundation of ideas along that line. 

In the first place we should have a platform with a definite state- 
ment of purpose that it is necessary to amend, we will always be 
improved upon. This is the first and most important thing; that is, 
brief and not subject to every amendment. If we do have a state- 
ment of purposes that it is necessary to amend, we will always be 
making amendments. We should get rid of those articles we do 
not want. 

The next thing is a good workable constitution under which we 
can do our work. There is another thing —a platform. If you 
wish, you could have it renewed annually and exist only from one 
conference to another; to consist of a platform where the ideas of 
the Society may be embodied and this platform may be continued 
from one session to another indefinitely until such time as the objects 
upon which we based that platform have been accomplished. 
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There is another important thing. I think — I know — we should 
endeavor, before we can go out before the public, to make sure that 
we have a definite organization. I consider one point of the 
most importance, and that is the question of a constitution. The 
one gotten up by the committee at Washington is a good one. 
I have not had anything to do with it personally, but it is certainly 
one that will be sure to fit the conditions. I feel that I can con- 
scientiously vote for this. I feel that you can and will take delight 
in supporting it, and I request that this statement of purpose be read 
by the secretary. 

Mr. Stoan: The last conference appointed a committee to adopt 
a constitution. A great deal of labor has been expended and I hope 
we are now ready to ratify it. 

The statement of purpose, I believe, is included as a part of the 
platform of that constitution. I feel that there may be no question; 
it might be well for the general conference by vote to adopt both the 
statement of purpose, ratify the constitution, and make arrangements 
for a platform of this particular conference. I will now say that 
it is in order to make a motion for amendments of the statement of 
purpose. I might say, with Mr. Dagenett, there is a general feeling 
throughout the membership of this conference. I understand a 
motion to add another article will make the statement of purpose 
acceptable. 

Mr. DaceNeTT: By way of explanation, I wish to state that the 
sixth article was one of the seven articles drawn up originally as 
the foundation of this Society and was, by an oversight, omitted in 
reviewing them. I felt at the time that the article was essential to 
the permanent existence of this Society and I believe it is yet. I 
think it is absolutely essential that it be included. I move that 
article six of the statement of this Society, read by the Secretary, 
be included. 

This motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. WHEELOCK: I understand that in the discussion of the 
adoption of this constitution, which I hold in my hand, the proper 
order for the matter would be to move the adoption of the constitu- 
tion as it stands, and then have the amendments. I would suggest 
that Mr. Dagenett withdraw his motion to amend, so that I can 
make a motion to adopt the constitution, making it a document which 
can be handled. I move that Mr. Dagenett withdraw his motion to 
include article six. 

(Seconded by Dr. Montezuma.) 
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This motion being voted upon and carried, Mr. Dagenett con- 
sented to withdraw motion to amend. 

Mr. WHEELOCK: I move that the report of the constitutional 
committee be accepted and the constitution submitted by them be 
adopted. 

(Seconded by Dr. Montezuma and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. WHEELOCK: We have gone a bit faster than I thought we 
would go. There are certain amendments which it was desirable to 
make to the constitution before the constitution could be adopted. 
In moving to have this constitution adopted, my purpose was to 
bring the question before the house, so that these amendments might 

e proposed. The new constitution has already been adopted by 
unanimous vote of this conference, and, in consequence, we are in a 
predicament. We want to amend this constitution, of which the 
provisions must be complied with, which will, as I understand it, 
require that the constitution be amended in writing at a regular or 
special session and must be by a vote of a majority or two-thirds 
of the members of this conference. But my idea was to give an 
opportunity to the conference to submit amendments before adopt- 
ing it; so | make a motion now to reconsider the vote of the con- 
ference adopting the constitution. 

This motion was seconded, but, after some discussion, the chair- 
man ruled the motion out of order, and stated there was in order 
amendments to be made in reconsideration of the adoption. 

Mr. Parker: In consideration of the sixth article of the state- 
ment of purpose, we find that our convention at Washington last 
winter established two articles which might be eliminated with some 
advantage; the fifth, “ To establish a legal department to investigate 
Indian problems and to suggest and to obtain remedies,” and the 
seventh, “ To provide a bureau of information including publicity 
and statistics.” It might be well to eliminate these two and add this 
sixth article which was omitted from the statement of purpose, in 
order to place it in the constitution. I move that we eliminate 
articles five and seven and substitute original article six in their 
place in the statement of purpose. (Seconded by Mr. Coolidge.) 

Tue CuatrMAN: It is moved and seconded that articles five and 
seven of the statement of purpose be eliminated and that there 
be added thereto the sixth article, which is as follows: 

“To direct its energies exclusively to general principles and the 
universal interests and not allow itself to be used for any personal or 
private interest. The honor of the race and the good of the country 
should always be paramount.” 
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This motion was carried unanimously and the amendment was 
adopted and made a part of this record. 

Mr. F. E. Parker: In the adoption of this constitution with 
hardly any consideration, it occurs to me, in looking over this con- 
stitution and by-laws, that we ought to know whether there is a 
suthcient revenue provided by the annual dues to cover the expenses 
of the Society. It seems to me an important point in considering that 
fact. Then it also occurs to me that we have been running this 
organization for a year with a secretary and treasurer who has been 
taking in money for the various members of the Society and has made 
no report as to how much he has taken in and what he has done with 
it, and it seems to me that we should have a financial committee to 
whom the accounts of the secretary should be submitted, with the 
idea of looking forward to future expenditures. Of course, we don’t 
doubt that the money has been expended and will be accounted for, 
but if we ascertain what the expenses for the past year have been, 
we could find out how much we may need for the coming year. The 
objects of the coming year are expensive and we must have sufficient 
revenue to meet the expenses for carrying out the work of the 
Society during the year, or when we are not in session, and for that 
reason I think a committee should be appointed to look over the 
accounts and ascertain what amount will be needed, and whether 
the annual dues are sufficient to meet the demands of the occasion. 

Mrs. CatvertT: I have an idea that I would like to know the 
expenses of the Society, the debts, whether they have been paid 
or not, and what the money of the society was used for, so I am 
glad this subject has been taken up and second the motion. 

Mr. Stoan: While we shall be pleased, indeed, to get some 
money we could use, we run our business without any prospect of 
obtaining a very large amount. As far as dues are concerned, will 
say in this connection there are a great many Indians who, in pay- 
ing the regular membership dues, are paying all that they can, and 
others might pay more. Beyond that, all that we can say is that we 
are trying to meet the expenses. As to how the money has been 
expended, how it is accounted for and whether these accounts will 
be examined, when the secretary makes his report, he will turn his 
books over to the auditing committee, and the report of the auditing 
committee will be read on the floor of the convention. The ques- 
tion of raising funds, and the objects for which they are to be 
expended, will be a part of the business, or any questions they wish 
to ask, they will have a right to ask them. We will endeavor to 
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answer any questions as to the disposal of the funds of the 
Society. 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: I think that the articles should be taken 
up one by one and considered separately. 

Mr. SLOAN: It occurs to me at the present time that copies of 
the constitution should be distributed among the members, and the 
first thing at the morning session should be to consider any amend- 
ments that may be suggested. It may be some ideas will occur to 
you, something to better the document. If you can think of some 
improvement, a motion to consider it will be entertained the first 
thing in the morning. 

I wish to say in behalf of the Society that we are pleased to see 
with the friends and wives of the Indians, several friends who came 
from a considerable distance. I feel that we are honored by 
having these persons with us, and we should certainly feel en- 
couraged and inspired to have the presence of these people. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Proceeding with regular business, the paper 
of Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, which, owing to the absence of the writer, 
was postponed from the meeting of the previous day, is next on 
the program. Mr. Roe Cloud’s paper, the subject of which is “ Some 
Social and Economic Aspects of the Reservation,” 
for reading. 


is now in order 


Some Social and Economic Aspects of the Reservation 


By Henry Roe Croup (Winnebago) 


A review of the general aspect of the reservation is necessary to 
a proper unde-standing of the social and economic aspects. A res- 
ervation is a portion of land set apart for the exclusive occupancy of 
the American Indians. These reserve tracts of land vary in size 
according to the number of each tribe that occupies them. Some- 
times the character of the land enters into the question of size. A 
reservation in a mountainous region, or in an arid plain, may be 
larger in extent than a valuable piece of land for the same number 
of Indians. Good examples of this are the mountain reservations in 
New Mexico, and the plain reservations in the middle western 
States. Each reservation has its own social and economic problems. 
Climatic and other natural conditions play a large part in determin- 
ing the Indian’s social ideals and economic status. 

The reservation came into being through the logic of events. It 
came as much for the protection of the white man as for the Indian. 
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It was to save to the white man his life and additional lands which 
he desired. It was to save a restricted piece of land toward the 
setting sun for the Indian. The pressue of the incoming white 
man was such, that even the restricted tracts of land were lost 
one after the other. Through the rule of the “ Official Few” in 
our system of government, that portion of our population unrepre- 
sented at Washington has always been the loser. The sad story of 
the long marches and suffering of many tribes that were forced to 
regions not of their own choosing is too well known to relate here. 
It is a lasting testimony to the stamina of a race and a man’s sense 
of outraged justice that such a man as Black Hawk did not leave his 
domains east of the Mississippi without first raising the war-cry. 
Whatever our attitude as free men toward the reservation may be 
these days, the Indians of the past looked upon it as a form of 
captivity. They were under control. From that day on, all advances 
the government has made for the social and economic welfare of 
the Indian have met with general indifference. He resisted the 
white man’s social ideal and his economic aspirations as part of a 
rule of force. It is not in a primitive race to discriminate between 
the good and bad of one regarded as a foe. 

A war-like people, used to the hunt and the chase, were placed in 
localities where there was no game. A people that loved exploit and 
adventure were suddenly set to steady, routine labor. The Indian 
turned from this uneventful, every-day labor as too petty and irk- 
some a life. He ate the oxen that the government gave him. He 
burned the yoke for firewood. He felt that in being asked to take 
the economic goods and shape the materials at hand to his social 
advantage, he was being asked to humiliate himself and renounce 
his manhood. Such a scheme of things was unworthy of the Indian. 
He could not bring to bear upon this new phase of life his native 
enthusiasm, his prowess and force. According to his social and 
religious training such employment was morally intolerable. His 
entire nature cried out for exploit, for excitement. He would much 
rather ride swiftly over the prairies on his pony. He indulged in an 
occasional scalp-hunting as a part of his religious training. He beat 
his pig-skin drum, his messenger to the gods, voicing in this manner 
his desires and prayers. Our condemnation should not rest too 
heavily upon the Indian when we consider his inherited traits, 
customs and environmental conditions. He was asked to reverse in 
a day the inherited instincts, customs and manner of thought of 
generations. Human nature will not stand for this, and the Indian 
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is human. He was bewildered and confused. The nerve of action 
was cut. Instead of patiently teaching him where necessity might 
have at this early stage bestirred him to exercise his native strength 
for livelihood, the government stepped in and gave him rations. 

One of the social evils to which we are peculiarly subject began 
to raise its head here,— viz., pauperism. If you help men most by 
leading them to help themselves, awakening in them some form of 
aspiration and endeavor,— then you do them correspondingly great 
social injury, when, by your help, you benumb the spirit of work and 
self-help. For many years we have received everything free. Free 
schools, free transportation, free board and lodging, free clothing! 
The result has been just what any people so treated would come to, 
—race inertia. The wonder is not that only comparatively few 
Indians make good with their education after all the labor spent, but 
that any make good at all. Other races have the spur of necessity 
which drives them on. In the actual struggle for livelihood they dis- 
cover and learn things of which we never dream. 

The reservation, confining the people as it did, tended to narrow 
and circumscribe the thought-life of the race. Having no contact 
with any other people, the Indian had no new ideas, knew nothing 
of the ideals and struggles of others. He developed, thus, a con- 
servative spirit and was too much contented with things as they 
were. 

Our dependency was made complete and emphasized by a vast, 
cumbrous machinery of government. Its tentacles reached from 
Washington to all the reservations. This complex system absorbed 
all the affairs pertaining to us. Incidentally we surrendered what- 
ever life lessons (favorable and unfavorable) that were in store for 
us in the realm of practical, business life. We now find ourselves in 
a mesh of laws, by which we live as wards of the nation. Some- 
times the state laws apply to us, sometimes the Federal laws,— in 
most cases special Indian laws. Such a position, together with the 
complex of interests (Indian and white), on the reservation, fosters 
a division and competitive strife most harmful to progress of any 
definite kind. The logic of the system is bad. It violates the best 
social and pedagogical ideas of our times. It does not elicit and 
call out the best. It renders the Indian helpless to adopt the simple 
elemental laws and regulations. Its segregation principle, and the 
environment it forces upon the Indian, blocks the way to progress. 
The principles exalted in the white schools and which secure the 
best results are not applied to the Indian. As though he were a 
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different creature, the psychology that applies to the white man is 
not applied to the Indian. 

In the foregoing general review, unfavorable as it is, we are not 
unmindful of the lofty purpose and intent of our guardian, the 
United States, and the good we have received by the way. We hope 
to vindicate the truth of what has been said in general by a closer 
examination into some social and economic aspects of the reserva- 
tion. We do not forget that our reservation came into vogue when 
this country was yet in its early stages of development and growth. 
If mistakes in policy have been made, it was not because this country 
did not care, but because the people themselves were in an experi- 
mental stage with reference to government. From presidents down 
to the rank and file of men we have always had hosts of friends, 
For our social and economic welfare, in the handling of business, 
and in the provision for our education, millions of dollars have 
been spent upon us. We, who have been trained by our forefathers 
to return friendship for friendship, recognize our indebtedness to the 
good people of this land who espoused our cause. They acted 
according to their idea of the best practical solution of our problem. 
It is not fulminating against the good-will and friendship of such, 
nor do we ignore the earnest endeavors of men and women of the 
present day for the uplift of our race, when we point out and state 
clearly the evils inherent in the reservation and its system. 

The social unit of society is the family. The disruption of a 
family means the disruption of society to that degree. Social and 
economic confusion of the gravest sort prevails. Any one conversant 
with reservations cannot deny that we, as a race, are in peril at 
this point. The reservation system in most cases broke down the 
unwritten laws and customs of the respective tribes that governed 
the family relation. With the privileges of American citizenship in 
the Dawes act of 1887, the Federal government withdrew in most 
cases its supervision of marital relations, leaving it to the states. 
States took no vigorous hold of the question in their Legislatures. 
The county courts, which were responsible for local conditions and 
all legal matters, were indifferent to it on the plea of nontaxable In- 
dian citizens and an empty treasury. A later act, Burke Act, 1906, by 
limiting citizenship to only those Indians who were declared com- 
petent, virtually made the majority of Indians wards of the nations, 
In such a state of affairs neither the Federal government nor the 
state does anything with reference to the marriage question on the 
reservation. As a consequence the marriage question (the question 
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that goes to the core of our social problem), on many of our reserva- 
tions has gotten into a deplorable condition. This in turn has raised 
up a vast economic problem, the question of inheritance, lands, 
property, etc. A prominent lawyer in the middle west upon being 
asked how much the Indian children would get under this state of 
affairs replied caustically, “As much as a little boy can hit with a 
stone.”” He meant that in the commotion following the relinquish- 
ment of Federal supervision and through the fomenting of litigation 
over the question of lands and hereditaments, lawyers would gobble 
up the whole thing and the Indian left nothing. When the Federal 
government is asked to do something with the marriage question the 
reply is that those Indians concerned are citizens and it is out of the 
jurisdiction of the Indian department or the Federal laws. When 
a bill is introduced in the State Legislature straightening out the 
tangle, it fails of passage upon the grounds of unconstitutionality 
and class legislation. Such an anomalous position of the Indian or 
a laxity in the enforcement of marriage laws on the part of the 
Federal or State government is one sure way of defeating its own 
ends. It tries to build up a society but leaves a moral ulcer there to 
fester away. 

The question of titles to our land in both a legal and an economic 
question and ultimately affects our social well being. The subject is 
so vast and complicated and it can only be touched upon in a general 
way. The case of the Pueblos is in point here although they are 
not strictly a reservation people. In 1848 the Pueblos became 
citizens of the United States by the Hidalgo Treaty. The Spanish 
government had given them the right to property. When they came 
under the rule of Mexico the Mexican Government gave them the 
right to alienate their property. Later the United States not only 
gave them the right to alienate their property but gave them quit- 
claim deeds to their property. The Pueblos have lived under a sort 
of protectorate of the United States since. To-day, the United 
States Government is asking them to hand over their titles to the 
United States in order to get back to the Indians a few acres of 
land now held by white people. Judge Pope, in the United States 
District Court, in the U. S. vs. Felipe Sandoval, July 18, 1912, pro- 
nounced these Indians citizens of the United States. These Indians, 
should the government succeed in bringing them under Federal 
jurisdiction, will begin where we began some fifty years or more 
ago as wards of the nation. In a struggle for a livelihood along in- 
dependent lines these Indians have built up a system of tribal govern- 
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ment that has won the admiration of civilized peoples. They are an 
independent, thrifty race of Indians. In surrendering their titles 
they become children under a paternal government. Practically and 
ultimately it means an exchange of their manhood for a few acres of 
land. In the same manner the title of the Mescalero Apaches to 
their land should be determined beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Their reservation has been signed away into a forest reserve by 
executive order and with difficulty regained but recently. 

Economic conditions on a reservation is presented to us in no 
more bold relief than that of the Jicarilla Reservation in northern 
New Mexico. These Indians live up in the mountains. The rock- 
ribbed, craggy mountains show their teeth at the inhabitants of the 
land and seem to flaunt defiance at any man who would try to eke 
out a living there. The stream that flows through the Jicarilla 
country is so alkali horses will not drink it. The water in some of 
the lakes is bitter. Here the Jicarilla Apaches, seven hundred 
strong, are trying to keep body and soul together year after year. 
No one undertakes to farm, for their is no rain and no means of 
irrigation. No white people live in a land among whom they might 
hire out as farmhands. They own no cattle, but one or two own a 
few sheep and goats. They eat bread baked by the coals and drink 
black coffee for breakfast, bread and coffee at noon and the same at 
night. When the rigors of winter come on and the bread is gone 
they boil and eat the inner bark of the yellow pine on their reserva- 
tion. In the days gone by the mothers, not having any milk for lack 
of proper nourishment, took their babies into the mountain caves, 
waiting in solitude and going home alone. The consumptives on 
this reservation, lacking that nutriment which plenty of healthful 
food gives to the blood to build up the waste tissues, die by the 
scores. Last winter, through hunger, cold and disease, seventy of 
these Indians died. These Indians are flesh of our flesh, bone of 
our bone. I need not prophesy their future. Present conditions 
tell the future. 

Now, what is the remedy and who is to bring it about? In brief, 
the remedy is our own proficiency in the walks of life. Our status as 
wards of the nation would cease to-morrow if we showed our- 
selves proficient in our economic problems. The rate of the issu- 
ance of patents in fee and all that this implies is based upon our 
individual ability to produce economic goods. We must regard hard 
labor as our salvation. The logic of events has brought us to a 
position where we, too, must labor in the grime and dust of life. 
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So long as we crowd the Government schools where everything is 
given free, so long as we let ourselves depend upon the agency, so 
long will our status as wards continue. I assert that in a country of 
so great and multiplied facilities for schooling, most all our Indians 
now in Government schools can earn their own education. There 
is no place in the land where the white people will not give a friendly 
push to the Indian who strives. What costs you something you 
prize and you thirst for more. 

Who is to do this? We, in this congress, are the ones to do it. 
We must live the doctrines of endeavor and self-support and preach 
the same continually. It must be an internal movement. The faster 
that movement spreads, the sooner the shackles of the system will 
fall off. Situated as we are now, we must inaugurate a publicity 
campaign to lay the whole crying evil upon the conscience and 
judgment of men. We must have discussion and concerted action. 
We need to expose marital conditions and the need of enforce- 
ment of law in this regard. We need to bring to light such con- 
ditions as exist on the Jicarilla Reservation. 

If we are to have this internal movement for progress and 
emancipation succeed, we must individually be inspired by the motive 
God alone gives for our brother man and follow Him who, two 
thousand years ago, laid down the great, general principles govern- 
ing all our social and economic problems. 

Mr. Stoan: Mr. Roe Cloud has made some personal investiga- 
tions of the facts set forth in his paper. He has traveled through 
the southwest and seen these things for himself. We have now 
ten minutes for a discussion of this paper. 

Mr. LAFLescueE: I want to repeat one thing that Mr. Roe Cloud 
has said. We must regard labor as our only salvation. That is 
true. That is the only thing that will give us a position side by 
side with the white man. There isn’t any other. We may go from 
city to city and make fine speeches, we may have our speeches 
printed in the newspapers, but what good will that do if we don’t 
work? We must work or perish. That is all I have to say. 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: I agree with Mr. LaFlesche. Labor is the 
ladder by which we climb to great and high places. I have been 
called, risen by service and hard labor, and somehow am honored 
with the compliment of becoming pastor of the Church of God and 
president of the Society of American Indians. That means some 
labor, and if I can make speeches to my own people, brother Indians, 
and tell them what I have accomplished, suggest that we want to 
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labor as a race and labor hard to accomplish something, as said by 
Brother LaFresche, and I wish earnestly to emphasize this thing. 
I have no chance to do this, but I think a great many could do it 
while you are working. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitt: I am very much interested in the proceedings and 
papers this morning and in the matter of work. I believe in the 
work of education. I would hardily consider that work. Last sum- 
mer I was back on the reservation, where a great many of the young 
men and boys are working for an education. Last summer they 
worked all day in the fields for three months and in the fall they 
drew all the money coming due and put it into an education. There 
are young men on the reservation and young women who are work- 
ing their way through college. We have a great many able young 
men and women who are leading idle lives, not doing anything. It 
is up to us as Christian people to make these young people realize 
they are good for something; that they can make themselves useful 
if they will come out like men and educate themselves. 

A great many Indians say the white man is keeping the Indian 
back. I say it is no such thing; not the fault of the white people. 
It is the fault of the Indian if he is handicapped. It is true that we 
are handicapped, but not by the white man. There are plenty of 
opportunities open to the Indian. If a man is anxious for an éduca- 
tion, no white man can keep him back. It is up tous. We have been 
sleeping long enough; it is for us to tell these people, young men 
and women, to wake up to the fact that we are no longer babies. 
(I tell you it is true.) An Indian is the happiest man under the 
sun. He ought to be happy. He has simply to open his mouth wide 
and the Government takes a spoon and feeds him. We here have 
got beyond that. It has meant hard work for us, but we must not 
depend on ourselves solely. We cannot do it. We must trust in 
God and depend upon Him. He will carry me through, if I depend 
upon Him and trust Him for my future. (Applause.) 

Mr. KEALEAR: I am very much interested in the speeches and 
am very much interested in the strong points that are made. There 
are a good many of us that live in a certain section of the country 
who have nothing to eat but bread. We eat it for breakfast, we 
eat it for dinner, also for supper. There is a continual complaint 
and it is true there are a great many things on our reservation that 
could be improved; but, on the other hand, we must see the other 
side of the picture. I believe deep down in the conscience and heart 
of the American people there is a strong inclination to give the red 
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man a square deal; and, on the other hand, a great deal depends 
upon us personally. I believe the Indians must pursue the same 
policy that the other races pursue, and that is, he must make friends, 
and I feel that he should mingle with the people among whom he 
lives; he should identify himself with the community in which he 
lives. 

There are a great many of us who have been disappointed with 
the results of Indian education, but we must not fail to remember 
that new life and new associations bring new complications ; no one 
can determine what latent possibilities the difficulties of our race may 
develop. It is only through education, through struggle and persist- 
ence in any definite motive or relation in life, that any individual or 
race may find a place in the common life and which will be of 
greatest value to themselves; and to refrain, if you refrain from that 
struggle, by so doing you would endanger the existence of our life, 
and destroy all the effort that it has cost to bring it about. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Frep E. PARKER: One thought occurred to me in connection 
with what has been said in regard to the necessity for work, and 
that is along the lines suggested in the splendid speech by Dr. Glad- 
den yesterday morning, and this is my idea that it is necessary for 
us to work. It is necessary for us to stand higher. We can only 
lift our brother when we stand high on vantage ground. Gently 
to give him a hand and help him to struggle toward something bet- 
ter, and not only that, but to urge our brother to struggle — impress 
upon him the necessity for him also to direct his energies toward 
helping somebody else. 

CuieF JAcop JOHNSON: I am very glad to be present at your 
conference, and through the courtesy of Mr. Parker I was notified 
of the conference and invited to address my brother Indians. 

I represent the Six Nations of Green River, and through the in- 
vitation of Mr. Parker have been enabled to come among you, 
simply to listen and get information. I am very glad to hear papers 
read by our brother Indians in reference to our problems. I feel 
certain that the Indian problem solution in some respects will not be 
so difficult. The difficulty arose from past complaints. It is not 
now necessary that we should make complaints. It is not justice to 
make complaints and not suggest something better. By coming 
here, good people, I have gained great information and have some- 
thing to report when I go back to my people. From the progress 
that you are making, I prophesy a time in the future when the 
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Indian will stand on an equal footing with his white brother. [| 
speak with the merit of candor as a representative of probably the 
oldest govermental organization in the conference, which has had 
a continuous existence from the days of Hiawatha, and is governed 
under the same rule by which the old nations secured their lands, 
which were secured through Dekanawideh. Dekanawideh was the 
founder of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

SECRETARY PARKER: The Six Nations of which Mr. Johnson is 
the representative still occupy their same territory in the heart of 
New York, where the Jesuit Fathers first saw them. The Council 
of the Six Nations consists of the Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, 
Mohawks, Cayugas and Tuscaroras. The allied tribes, of which 
Mr. Johnson is a representative, are the oldest organization of 
American Indians and one which has enjoyed a continued existence 
from time immemorial. His division of this branch lives in Can- 
ada, on the Grand River, in the Province of Ontario. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I take particular pleasure in introducing the 
next speaker on the program. We are brother graduates. I was 
a senior with Mr. Charles Kealear at Hampton, Va., in 1889, and 
have not had the pleasure of seeing him or shaking his hand until 
we met at this conference, and he has gone through a valuable ex- 
perience which will result to the interest of the Indian, and has 
been enabled to do this by the education be received at Hampton. : 
He has made a note of these instances. which have all come to his 
notice, and will now give us these experiences for the greater benefit 
of the Indians. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Kealear, a Sioux. 

Mr. KEALEAR: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have 
come all the way from the State of Wyoming. It is quite a long way 
from here and it is very hard to get quick communication between 
myself and your secretary, Mr. Parker. I did not fully understand 
the rule of the meetings, the conditions in regard to speakers, and 
have written too much. I have cut it down and left a little out, but 
I am going to read a little of it. 









Reservation Management 


By Cuarces H. KEALEArR. 
















While it is not my intention to fully itemize mismanagement on 
reservations, it is my intention to show good cause why we need to 
complain at times. I know that these investigations are sometimes 
regarded harmful to the Indian, as they brand him ungrateful in 
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the eyes of the public. In my opinion, it is the duty of the Com- 
missioner to protect the Indian—and it is not the inspectors’ 
business to say, “‘ We are going to keep that superintendent in any- 
way, in spite of the proofs of their complaints against him.”” These 
are the kind of men that are promoted from time to time at higher 
salary. At times they are transferred to other Indian reservations 
to carry on their nefarious work in demoralizing other Indians. 

Right here I wish to tell of a little incident in that line. An 
Indian had leased some tribal coal land and was working it. He 
had been furnishing the agency and school with coal. For some 
reason no more coal was allowed by the Indian office and coal had 
to be had for heating purposes at agency and school. The superin- 
tendent said, “ Just keep on your coal delivery and I'll see that you 
get paid for it.” Coal was delivered, authority was asked for to 
buy more coal but refused. The Indian was insisting on his pay for 
the coal delivered, and had annoyed the superintendent so much that 
he finally said, “ I’ll just give you a personal note covering the price 
of the coal, so if authority is not allowed you can call on me for 
settlement, you'll be safe in the meantime. I'll find some way to get 
this money for you.”” It amounted to about $600. What a generous- 
hearted, honest superintendent he was! Sometime later the Indian 
again appeared for his money, as he could not do business without 
that money; he had to have it, so he just demanded his money. 
The superintendent said, “ Just bring that note to me and leave it 
here so I can fix it up for you all right,’ so the Indian, trusting the 
superintendent, turned the note over to him, and that was the last 
of that note. The Indian had no more hold on the superintendent. 
He fixed the Indian all right. That man was promoted I guess for 
his shrewdness in crooked principles. I don’t know what else. 
Because of his being at one time private secretary to the Senator of 
that State and tool of the political ring of the same State, he can 
commit any crime and go free. He left there and his grocery bills 
of four years’ standing, for his new position awarded him for his 
honorable, efficient work. A deserving man he seems to have been. 

The Indians of progressive spirit had been complaining of this 
superintendent so much that finally a special agent, one of those 
powerful men not dealing in politics, was sent to satisfy the Indians. 
Here is what he said about him, “I find none of the charges against 
this man true, all groundless, without foundation. He is a perfect 
prince.” He did not finish the sentence, so I finish it for him, “ Of 
the darker regions.” 
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The Indians still talk about the way their pay checks used to be 
increased. Three days’ labor, $35; Indian indorses check by thumb 
mark, cashed by the financial clerk and the Indian receiving $4.50 
for labor. Balance? Don’t ask me. Yet the Government stands 
by this man, and if these inspectors are working for that kind of 
men they are no better than the men who commit such crimes against 
the Indians on the reservations and the Government of the United 
States. 

Listen to this one: An Indian boy raised the amount on a check. 
I think, from $8 to $18. For this he is serving time in the Fort 
Leavenworth prison, Kansas, but that superintendent received a 
promotion in the service at a higher salary for raising larger checks. 
Honor seems to be specially for thieves. 

A white man — Government employee — insulted an Indian girl, 
for which he went scot free. An Indian young man took this same 
girl for his wife, according to their custom. Arrested, tried before 
the Federal Court and sentenced to jail. After serving his time and 
coming home, he took the same girl in the same way. He is living 
with her at the present time. It is queer to me why they did not 
punish him the second time. 

I can go on enumerating the injustice perpetrated on, the mis- 
represented and misunderstood Indians, but it is enough that we, 
as a people, under the protecting arm of a Great Guardian seek jus- 
tice at the hands of those who can, without selfishness, give it. 

I think we have cause for such complaints, and though our writ- 
ten complaints have too often gone to the political waste basket, if 
we persevere we may yet awaken public sentiment in our behalf. If 
we publicly expose facts of the unworthy conditions of affairs on 
the reservations, and show ourselves to be men and women de- 
serving better treatment, we may yet accomplish something. 

We have a great many educated and intelligent Indians. The 
future of the Indian rests upon the shoulders of these Indians. In 
order that better management, legislation, and men and women to 
work among the Indians, be accomplished, we must be Christian 
men and women worthy of such. No nation is ever civilized with- 
out first introducing Christianity to the people of that nation. So 
we need the Gospel taught the Indians, introduce the Bible in their 
homes. Rid the reservations of the immoralities practiced, and not 
encourage them in these as some superintendents do. Abolish the 
dancing schools started at some reservation schools. It would be 
far better to take the money spent and start one Indian in home 
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making rather than to build a fancy dancing hall at one of the 
reservation boarding schools. That would be carrying out treaty 
obligations. 

We wish to co-operate with the Indian Department, if that body 
cares in any way to co-operate with us. The resources of some of 
the Indian reservations will soon make them fully independent, if 
properly managed to the interest of the Indian and not for the in- 
terest of a few politicians. 

If we are citizens of the United States of America we have a 
right to be protected as such and enjoy the privileges of the same. On 
the other hand, if we are wards of the Government of the United 
States we ought to be protected as such. We must have one status 
or the other. We tire of being hauled back and forth over this 
political fence. If this is kept up much longer there will be nothing 
left of us but a race of degenerates. The cry is, “ Make laws to 
protect the Indian,” but I fail to see wherein they are protected, as 
every year, through legislation, they are made poorer and still 
poorer, until soon we will see the Indian cast upon the world a 
miserable pauper. I tell you, the Indians need to be protected from 
the ones who have the making and unmaking of them and who make 
the laws governing the Indians as well as the surrounding whites. 

We are not asking the officials to give us something for which 
they would have to dig into their own pockets, but we are asking 
for and working for justice due to every man and woman living 
in a Christian country, under the stars and stripes, emblem of 
Liberty, Peace and Justice. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The paper which has just been read is by a man 
who has traveled through the State of Wyoming. That State is 
supposed to be under the control of Senator Warren, who has gained 
a standing in the National Government, but whose previous record 
has been exposed to some considerable extent by a recent issue of 
Collier’s Weekly. It seems that if some things have been done in 
Wyoming, possibly others can, too, and the facts to which Mr. 
Kealear has called your attention would demand the consideration of 
this Society and its advice, and this paper is now open for 
discussion. 

Mr. Cootipce: I wish simply to arise, not to discuss the sub- 
ject. That has been ably done. I wish to state that I just wish to 
emphasize and corroborate the facts set forth by Mr. Kealear. I 
was at the reservation until recently and I know of the facts that 
he mentioned and that they are true. 
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Mr. Osxison: I think it just possible to develop more our work 
of educating the young Indians. I think Mr. Kealear’s is an ex- 
cellent article. Mr. Kealear tells of specific cases, of which so and 
so occurred and in such and such places. I think when we can get 
these definite, complete facts we can set them up and investigate 
them, and if found correct, somebody is going to suffer in the Indian 
service. 

Dr. MontezuMA: The flowery land of Arizona forty years ago 
belonged to the Apaches. A friend of mine had some land which he 
had bought but for which the deeds had not been conveyed, and 
this lay along the Salt river. He asked me to do something in 
their behalf, so I went down there this summer and found the lands 
had increased and become of great value, but the palefaces were 
around them like buzzards. They were reaching out their hands, 
waiting to get the surplus land that they had in view. Now, the 
surveying team went down there and they find the surveying is not 
right. They changed the old line, took a strip of about twelve miles 
or more out of the old line. When I came to examine it, I found 
they had changed it so as to include the land lying next to the irriga- 
tion project. It was a section across and right in next to the irriga- 
tion project, and would be of most value to the homeseekers, and 
this land belonged to the homeseekers. Of course they had to pay 
for this land, so it comes out of the Indians’ land. 

The Government robbed the Indians—the A B C class of the 
nation — of their lands. They should have this land. I think this 
is the fault of the Indian Department, that we were robbed of our 
equity. They made a law, and that was that each of the Indians 
was to have five acres of irrigated land. No difference if he owned 
1,000 acres. Is that justice? Is that right or law? Rob them and 
afterward give them five or six acres of this irrigated land. 

I left down there and I said, “I am going to Columbus, to the 
conference of the Society of American Indians, and I will present 
the case to your brothers at the meeting.” I greatly try to sacrifice 
myself for my Indian brothers. I want to do all that I can in their 
behalf, so I come here and present the proposition to the best Indians 
of the United States. No wonder there are bad Indians in this 
country. No wonder they do not like the white people. 

I speak for right and justice, and I think this Society should 
order a letter written to Congress asking for justice. Five acres of 
land for the Indian to live on! It is absurd. If your farmers can’t 

make a living out of five acres, what do you expect of the Indian 
who has no knowledge of agriculture? 
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Mr. GriFFis: In connection with the people belonging to the 
reservation, I wish to. speak regarding that great nation of the 
Seminoles in the everglades of Florida. Down there lived Mr. and 
Mrs. Desota Tiger. Tiger was robbed by a white man. He was a 
successful farmer and owned about 600 acres of land. He was 
cheated and robbed of his property, and he has nothing to live on 
and no way of earning a livelihood. I have promised to bring this 
case before the Society, and ask that you do something to relieve 
this brother. Have the secretary write and Mr. Wilson will be glad 
to give you this information. The Seminole has no confidence in 
the white man or in any representative or Government official, and 
will not discuss or talk with them about their tribal affairs. I speak 
of this as just one case of injustice. There may be many others. 

(Time for discussion closed.) 

Mr. DAGENETTE: We want to get to the constitution and I con- 
sider my paper of less importance than the constitution and left it 
at the hotel and I think it is more important to proceed with that 
constitution; go over the sections carefully, section by section and 
article by article, and make a report at some future time, and if there 
is no serious objection, do not see why we should not proceed now 
to designate that committee in such way as the Society may see fit 
and get to work. I move that a committee of three may be selected 
by open nomination, or acclamation, to proceed to consider this con- 
stitution drawn up by the committee last January and that they re- 
port at some future time, to-morrow morning, with such amend-. 
ments as they may see fit. (Seconded by Mr. Sloan.) 

Dr. MontezuMA: Do I understand that this committee will con- 
sist of active members only? 

Answer by the Chair: Active members only. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that Mr. Wheelock 
act as one member of the committee ; moved and seconded that Mr. 
Oskison act as one of the committee; moved and seconded that Mr. 
Sloan act as the third member of the committee; moved and sec- 
onded that nominations be closed. 

All three motions being carried unanimously, it having also been 
moved and seconded that, there being only three candidates, they be 
voted on collectively. Carried. Moved that the three nominees be 
the committee. Moved that the secretary cast the ballot of this con- 
ference for the three candidates. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Frep E. Parker: Does this prohibit any active member of 
the Society from making suggestions to the committee of any change 
they may think proper to be submitted for consideration ? 
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Mr. Roe CLoup: The conference has power to instruct the com- 
mittee specifically how to do their work. Any member may suggest 
to the committee or offer amendments to the constitution on the 
floor at any meeting of the conference. 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: The secretary will cast his vote and elect 
the committee as nominated. The candidates are elected. 

Mr. Roe Croup: Last year the proceedings of this conference 
were put into the report that has been sent to us, but I do not 
think any other method was taken to crystallize the sentiments of 
the conference and it is therefore in order to appoint a committee 
on resolutions to crystallize the sentiments and draft its proceed- 
ings. If this has not yet been done, I would like to move that the 
chair appoint a committee on resolutions to bring up resolutions at 
any of these conferences, so that the conference may ratify these or 
any amendments and any other practical suggestions that are brought 
up here and need to be presented in concrete form. 

Mr. Stoan: Was the suggestion made for the platform com- 
mittee considered this morning ? 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: I wish to say that the appointment of these 
members of this committee on platform will be announced at this 
afternoon’s session. 

Mr. LAF.LescuHeE: I think all these charges made by Mr. Kealear 
should be written out and his statement made in proper form and 
be submitted to the Indian Office; and if the Indian Office, upon 
investigation, finds that his charges are true, let it take action to 
remove the guilty parties. If the Indian Office does not remove 
them, then the Indian Office officials are open to public criticism and 
that should be done. 

Mrs. CALverT: Do I understand from Mr. Kealear that an in- 
spector was sent down by the government, and that there was an 
official sent out there? There was an investigation which sustained 
the official against whom the charges were made? 

Mr. KeALear: I believe it was two years ago, a year ago last 
winter, that an inspector went out during the winter after the 
Indians were in quarantine for smallpox, and later there have been 
more. There have been about six inspectors out there, but, as I 
have said, they did not find the Indian agent guilty and nothing has 
been done. We have a man in whom I have implicit confidence, but 
he has not had time yet — just taken the new position — but all 
these things, they go on all the while on the reservation, and where 
only one agent takes these things up and fights against them and 
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fights for the Indians, it is mighty hard work. The agents have 
been so cowed that they don’t dare say their names are their own; 
and, in fact, they’re not, all because they have changed their names 
here, and it is up-hill work. You have no idea of the difficulties that 
lie in the way of those who live on the reservation there. 

I understand and fully appreciate some of the wonderful theories 
that are presented at this meeting. I do not say they should not be 
taken up; they should. I haven’t the least sympathy for an Indian 
that won’t work, but I have great sympathy for an Indian that has 
been under government rule for forty years which reduced him to 
what he is to-day. 

I can make my living all right. I can get along this way; I have 
been doing so ever since I was fifteen years old; that does not alter 
the question. Because I can live is no reason why other Indians 
can live. We want some of these men to come out on the reservation 
where these Indians are suffering and help them. We have arrived 
at a time and are beginning to realize that we must make a stand 
for a Christian life and the uplifting of our race. If you had talked 
to them and been talked to as I have for fifteen years, you would 
not need a second invitation. Take the influence of Christianity ; so 
far, it has not amounted to anything, but it would be great work if 
they would come out and help. We have been trying to preach the 
influence of Christianity. Come out and preach the Gospel! You 
would find the field a good one. Spread the Gospel, this is the first 
thing — the essential thing — to introduce that among the Indians 
and start them to thinking. 

Mr. Stoan: At the meeting of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners at Washington last fall, the matter of the Indian office was 
canvassed on behalf of the department, and one personally knew 
of officials in the Post Office Department, and that they were put 
out of office. The papers were sent to President Roosevelt, and the 
incident mentioned was at the Crow agency, and the matter did not 
secure the attention of any official in the Indian service. It had been 
sent to President Roosevelt, as they decided that was the best thing 
to do. I suggest that when we make recommendations that the 
Indian Inspector be removed, that the papers are made out and sent 
direct to the President, so that when a complaint is made, that it 
gets direct attention from him. 

President Coolidge announced it was time to adjourn and that 
the afternoon session would be presided over by Mr. Dennison 
Wheelock. Adjournment was taken until two o’clock. 
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Friday, October 4, 1912 
Afternoon Session in Chamber of Commerce Heil 


Dennison Wheelock, Presiding 


CHAIRMAN WHEELOCK: The Secretary will announce the 
program. 

SECRETARY PARKER: The first paper on the program for this 
afternoon was on the subject of “ The Indian Educational System,” 
by Mrs. Laura M. Kellogg. I am in receipt of a telegram from 
Mrs. Kellogg, dated at Chicago, stating that she has been unavoid- 
ably delayed until too late to get here. Due to the absence of Mrs. 
Kellogg, we read her paper by title only, and we will have the next 
number, a paper by Mr. Sloan, on the subject, “Law and The 
American Indians.” 


Law and the American Indians 


By Tuomas A. SLOAN 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference: The 
subject assigned to me, “ Law and The American Indians,” is one 
which has appealed to me greatly, but, in considering what I should 
say at this time and upon this occasion, I felt that to endeavor to 
write a paper which would give a fair discussion of that subject, 
would require more time that was given by the program, and I 
thought possibly it would be the best plan to handle the subject as 
the occasion might seem to be best for the presentation of the vital 
questions that enter into this conference of Indian affairs. 

In the discovery of America by the representatives of Spain, 
naturally the territory so discovered was claimed for the king or 
ruler of that country to whom the discoverer belonged, and they 
claimed by right of that discovery — all the rights and territory, of 
which they could claim the right of possession by conquest. The 
Indian inhabitants of that territory were considered subjects of the 
sovereign whose subjects had discovered that country and, because 
of their savage state, they were permitted to have no right in the 
soil, except that of the temporary right of occupancy, and while the 
Indians were not recognized as citizens of the christianized country 
which claimed it, they were, however, subjects of the ruling power 
and the force that was ruling the country and claimed it by right of 
discovery. The so-called Christian nation are the citizens of the 
United States, while the Indian has no written laws on which they 
can depend, no representation in Congress, no voice in the taxation 
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of their own property, or power to vote for those who make and 
execute the government laws. As the conditions exist to-day, the 
Indian is the subject of the great sovereign power of the United 
States. 

When the Thirteen Colonies revolted from Great Britain, they 
each were a sovereign power in themselves, and when the United 
States organized under this Constitution that year, the government 
voted to allow the Indians out of the Colonial States’ limits to 
cultivate any territory on any territory or land which was left un- 
occupied by the States in the Colony. Thus we have the situation 
which exists in these thirteen original states that the Indian tribes 
are still subjects of these original states; for instance, the Indians 
of New York, instead of their land being subject to the Federal 
Government of the United States,-they are subject to the sovereignty 
of the State of New York. The same thing is true of several other 
states, and in some instances, the states have yielded their juris- 
diction to the Federal Government; but there is existing at this 
time a diversity of Indian affairs, a dual governmental control; 
while the Indians of New York, under Federal jurisdiction may 
become citizens of the United States, as it stands, they are still 
subjects and under the control and jurisdiction of the sovereign 
power of the State of New York. It never has relinquished its 
jurisdiction to the United States. I find in South Carolina a similar 
condition ; it refers to what is the remnant of the Catawba tribe of 
Indians. They are on the reservation lands that were organized 
by the State government in South Carolina and, when under the 
jurisdiction of North Carolina, the State disposed of their lands, 
were left with a small remnant still in possession of that territory, 
and although it is a small territory, it is sufficiently large enough to 
enable them to develop into a farming, self-supporting community. 
We made application for an appropriation to the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, and have had some consideration by the 
Federal Government, and have asked that the representatives from 
the State in which they live make a claim on Congress to furnish 
an appropriation sufficiently large to purchase a farm large enough 
to live on and develop and make proper homes. 

I call this instance to your attention in order to show the 
development of conditions of Indian affairs under the law, as it 
has been applied to them. 

My understanding is, as has been said by an early writer in a 
book, which is entitled, I believe, “ The Spirit of Law ”— that the 
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enactment of laws originally was for the purpose of placing all 
men on an equality as to the rights of their home, their property, 
and their liberty. That brought people to the enactment of laws. 
Might made right and the weak man was subject to the frenzy and 
strength of his stronger brother, but that when laws were enacted 
and enforced, the home of the weak man was his castle, which, if 
he could not defend through his own strength, could be defended 
through the strength of the representative of the law, and he was 
placed on an equal footing with his stronger brother. This was a 
fine thing, and should he have occasion to, he could claim for him- 
self, his home or his family the protection of the government which 
the enactment of these laws made possible. 

The fundamental part of the government which interests the 
ndian Conference particularly is controlled by Congress as the 
executive part of the government, which included the President of 
the United States, and the government under a recent decision, 
holds that, although that land has been set apart as a reservation 
for Indians, it is so far under the control of the government that 
the government may by act so dispose of that land as to change the 
title, to sell it, and they have provided an act, too, that when an 
Indian dies, a division of his lands should be made by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and his findings should be binding and conclusive. 
I call your attention to this now to show you what we are up 
against. 

Congress has seen fit on a recent occasion, of which the full par- 
ticulars were secured by some others who are present, to take from 
several who have been assigned land by law, to take it from them 
and use for a public or governmental purpose, and to steal from 
those Indians their irrigated lands as referred to a short time ago 
by Dr. Montezuma, promising to appropriate other lands to them or 
purchase from them the irrigated lands, but I just wish to call to 
your attention in that respect, that where property is condemned 
of a free citizen of the United States who has a valid right to it, it 
is necessary to have a contract with him in order to get it from him, 
and if you make a contract with him and he refuses to accept the 
contract because it is not satisfactory to him, then they must proceed 
by the law that is laid down, by the law known as ‘“ Eminent 
Domain,” to procure from him his land by due process of law. 
Nothing of that kind is provided for the land of the Indian, as 
shown by the agencies or the executive part of the government, 
and experience has shown that both of these departments of the 
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government have been lacking in the exercise of justice and fairness, 
and the exercise of these functions would have prevented the 
scheming of politicians and the slavery of our people by the repre- 
sentatives of the government, which has been a great injustice to the 
Indian, and the great attention to the lack of justice to the Indian 
and the great unfairness of American law as applied to the Indian. 

I wish to call your attention to an examination that I heard by a 
congressional committee during the past year. The man upon the 
witness stand was a Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the man 
who was questioning him was a Member of Congress who had been 
placed in a position that was detrimental to him through an investi- 
gation of Indian affairs, ** the whole purpose of the existence of the 
office of Indian affairs is to protect him in his property rights.” 
The Member of Congress said, “ Your office has failed in performing 
its duties and the inspector’s examination is unsatisfactory,” and 
the Member of Congress then said, “ The administration of your 
office has been gone into in the examination of this affairs and the 
report of the inspector is unsatisfactory and his report is referred 
back to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Then it is not likely 
that Congress will interfere in that respect.” 

Now, then, taking into consideration the system of wrong govern- 
ment that we have in these United States, when we have a conversa- 
tion between a man who is a Member of Congress, or the House of 
Representatives from a district where a large number of Indians 
form its population and a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and then 
when complaints are lodged, they both say they have failed to do 
their duty and have been derelict in the administration of their 
offices, to have them absolutely refuse to give to the Indian what is 
given to every other citizen or inhabitant of the United States,— the 
right to protect himself or his property in the courts of justice, and 
I know of no greater indication of the spirit of the time, or its 
character, than takes place when a Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and a Member of Congress enter into a controversy over their 
duties, and I say that the Indian Conference would ask for no greater 
reward than the abolishing of laws or systems that are so wholly 
a discredit as those words of the officials of our government falling 
from their own mouths. The Indian appeals to his brothers of the 
white race of Americans for a system of law, a government where 
the rights of the Indian shall be recognized, and the position in 
society which they occupy, and the property rights which they claim, 
and there will not be a disposition to take from them, without due 
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consideration of the rules of property which exists among them; but 
I personally knew of these circumstances, the cases which had been 
cited by Mr. J. M. Oskison, the department, the finding of which 
disposed of property rights after duly hearing the representatives 
of both sides; and after one of the parties in whom the property 
was vested had .died from the severe northern climate, the heads 
of the Department of Indian Affairs took up the case without notice, 
without hearing or investigation of their claim, and reversed their 
decision, and it was only through a notice to move that the Indians 
knew the decision was reversed. On the arguments before used, the 
Secretary of the Interior announced his decision as a judge would 
do from the bench, and when the document. was read, it was 
contrary to his announcement from the bench; either he had changed 
his mind, or had changed the document; as read, it was so far con- 
trary to the administration of justice, according to the rules or law or 
court, that it seems an absurdity in the application of law to the 
Indian. Even lands in which an Indian may be vested, but which, 
through the title being held by the government in the hands of the 
United States, may by right of law be an entirely ultimate title. It 
may be vested in him, and I know of one instance in which that 
right was vested; an Indian was in possession of the land, and the 
agent, without notice to him, without letting anybody give him notice 
of any kind, leased the land to a white man and placed the white 
man in possession. These are some of the incidents of which I know 
personally, and having studied the law of this country and having 
passed the examination and been admitted to practice in the courts 
of justice, I have observed them very carefully. I feel that these 
conferences and its findings are looked up to in some degree accord- 
ing to their light, but in the administration of law to the Indian 
and his property rights, there is notably lacking that which applies 
justice through the courts; it is applied in an absurd manner 
through the executive representatives and the department of the 
government. 

These instances will give you some idea of the status of the laws, 
and I believe that I have given you something upon which to think, 
and I ask whether or not it is justice that is administered to the 
Indian in this form of the law as applied to the American Indian. 

(Applause. ) 

SECRETARY PARKER: I move that we return thanks to Mr. Sloan 
for his excellent article. The meeting is now open for a twenty- 
minute discussion of Mr. Sloan’s speech. 
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Judge Hughes of Columbus, taking advantage of this call for a 
discussion of Mr. Sloan’s argument, addressed the convention. 

SECRETARY PARKER (addressing Mr. Hughes): I wish to thank 
you for your display of interest. Down in Washington they have 
established the United States Congress, and only the representatives 
of the people who are elected by vote have the right to that floor. 
All private citizens are denied the right to the floor. This is the 
Indian’s Congress, and we are the senators and the delegates entitled 
to the floor, and we are reserving for ourselves the right to speak. 
We are compelled to deny the floor to other people. I wish it 
distinctly understood that this floor and this meeting is for papers 
on the Indian problem by persons of Indian blood. This evening, 
there will be a joint conference of both active and associate members 
of the Society, and we shall be glad to have all those who are inter- 
ested speak then; but as the time is limited, we must reserve the 
discussions here for the active membership. 

Mr. Hucues: I wish to apologize, I did not understand the pur- 
pose of the meeting, and understood the discussion was open to any 
one. 

Mr. WHEELOCK: I recognized Mr. Hughes and gave him per- 
mission to speak, and I sustain him in his talk, as he would not 
have done so, if I had not recognized him, so if there is any one to 
blame, I am the one. 

Dr. MontTeEzuMA: I may be mistaken, but still it has not been 
my practice to do anything I could regret in my life. If I should do 
anything disgraceful in my life or practice, it would reflect as a 
wrong to my people, and I have lived within the law’s limit to this 
date. But I hope through these discussions at this conference we 
may formulate laws, all round laws, that will protect him, and 
while that could do no more good for the Indian than to face the 
battles that will come from the Indian’s side of the question. 
I believe in the fighting business. The law does not bother 
mé. I have no trouble with the law when I am in Chicago, but if 
I do get out of my line and don’t obey, the officers of the law would 
get after me, and if I had property in Arizona they would take it, 
but I am a citizen of Chicago and I know and understand how to 
proceed. I must accept the law under which I live. It doesn’t 
trouble me any. It may trouble me if I try to go back a number 
of years from now, but in my present existence it does not bother me 
at all, and so when you make an exception, there is where the trouble 
comes. That is where the law is wrong. Make exceptions to an 
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Indian and you have trouble, but where you don’t make any, there 
is no trouble. It is the policy the Indian is governed by, only the 
laws do not govern anything and that is where they are wrong. 

Mr. LAFLescue: The particular laws that Mr. Sloan has re- 
ferred to are generally known throughout this country. Very early 
it was known that Congress could at any time dispossess the Indian 
of his land. In fact, the Indians were forced from home in North 
Dakota and driven to what is now the state of Oklahoma. The lands 
that were given to the Poncas were leased. They were driven from 
homes in North Dakota, and without any notice of the removal or 
indemnity, and the agent placed white people in possession. Then 
other plans were laid. They were driven from Port Bryant to 
Indian Territory, as it was called at that time. Do not know whether 
the government can do that now, do not know whether they can do 
that to-day, the public sentiment is against it, but there is one thing 
that Congress can’t do and that is deprive us of our right to work. 
So I say let us try to exercise that right; get our people to work as 
the white man does. Now some one has said that an Indian must 
know how to work before he does work. How is he going to know 
how to work unless he has property and lands or use the imple- 
ments he must use? He must take hold now and he must rise to 
the level of the white man in industry. This is what we want, 
industry, what is needed is industry. We were told that by Mr. Cloud 
a few hours ago; that we needed awakening. The white people 
are working in the fields, in the mills, and have kept on working 
and looking after their interests, so the Indian must take hold and 
work in the mills and fields and work like the white man does. 

Mr. WHEELocK: The Indians are working and doing what they 
can when they have a chance. That is all they want. An Indian 
way back in the west, a farmer, had a field of oats ready to be har- 
vested; he went to the agent and asked for an implement to har- 
vest with; the agent was a white man and refused him. He went 
into town and borrowed a butcher knife and gave another to his 
wife and they harvested their whole field of oats with the butcher 
knives. These Indians want to work and are willing to, but 
haven’t been given a chance; give him a chance and he will do 
something. 

Mr. Stoan: I am reminded of an example that was called to 
my attention by a remark made here. I want to say this, that person- 
ally my time has been spent on the reservation, and it has been spent 
almost as much without as it has been spent within. At times I 
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have been fighting against the officials upon the reservation and at 
times I have been fighting with them, but this fact I claim for myself 
and stand ready to maintain, that in every fight I have made, I have 
fought for what I thought was right. 

On the Omaha reservation, a young man whom I say with some 
pride, I esteem as a friend, came to me. He had raised last year 
5,000 bushels of corn, which was on land the title of which was in- 
vested in the Indian, and a white man in the community coveted 
these 160 acres of land — got out a so-called petition. I forget just 
what the gist of it was. They said he was out of line, and the agent 
made a survey of this land, and said that the state intended to cut 
across his field and through his corn and pasture and tore down 
the fences and took possession of that land. Each detail of that 
plot had been laid out and provided entirely under the instructions of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The law provided, that with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Interior, a county official might lay out 
roads in accordance with this or that which was provided by the 
Secretary of the Interior, reversing his decision, the injustice of 
which I referred to a little while back, and will say that the repre- 
sentations which he approved were false. 

When these men came to cross this Indian’s land, destroyed his 
crops which had been planted in corn, to cut through and change 
the line, he protested against it and they laughed at him. He went 
to the Indian agent who refused to do anything for him. He went to 
the clerk in charge; the clerk refused to do anything. He came to 
me and in order to make sure, I spent three weeks in preparing. I 
went before the Federal judge; went to ask for his influence and he, 
in confidence, decided that we should have justice. I went to the 
abstractor and obtained a copy of the abstract to date, and by efforts 
that any court recognizes in the United States, they were stopped in 
their efforts to dispossess the young man, who was given an oppor- 
tunity to go on with his work of farming. They took possession of 
his land; therefore, that was unjust. 

I am pleased to state that I stood by that young man and I am 
also pleased to say that he is the brother of the gentleman who just 
preceded me in speaking. 

Mr. GrirFis: I wish we had more speakers in this conference like 
Mr. Sloan. So much has been said about the Indian being lazy and 
needing to be waked up, and I want to remark that the Indian is 
not a lazy man. The Indian is not and never has been a lazy man. 
He is no lazier than half the population of this capital city. You 
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will find more loafers in this city of Columbia than you will on any 
of our reservations. When I was back on the reservation, the 
young Indian did not say to me “ What will you have to drink?” 
He said to me, “ How can I do this? How can I be taught that?” 
I think if you will go out on the reservation you will find where once 
in a while they are lazy, the rest are anxious to work. 

Mr. LaFLescHE: I do not wish to be misunderstood in what 
I have said about work. Never in a single word have I said that 
the Indians were lazy. When I say that Indians don’t work, that 
don’t mean the Indian is lazy. I said that the Indians won’t work; 
what I meant to say is the Indians should work and keep at it as 
the white man does. I do not say that the Indians are lazy. He has 
done the hardest kind of work. He worked before the white man 
was here, and with the poorest kind of implements. 

Mr. Wotre: Everyone here is talking about work. I would like 
to say a few words regarding Hampton. Of couse, you know Hamp- 
ton has an appropriation of $167 for each Indian student, and this 
last Congress has taken away that appropriation. Of course it’s a 
very bad thing. The number of students is thirty-nine and I heard 
that there are twenty-two boys and fourteen girls who are working 
their way through, and while we are talking about work, I think a 
sample of that has been shown at Hampton where we have students 
that are working their way through. I am there and I am going to 
work my way through. 

Mr. SLoan: I feel from what has been said by the last speaker, 
Mr. Michael Wolfe, that a large number of both boys and girls wish 
to continue their work at Hampton, and to work their way through ; 
that means that they will have to engage in some labor during a 
portion of the time they are at school to pay for board and lodging, 
and I think the least we might do at this convention is to commend 
them by an early expression of our sympathy to do that which will 
bring to them the advantage of civilized life, and the ability to cope 
with civilized people, and would provide by a resolution an act to 
commend and approve of their work there at Hampton, and have 
said motion made a part of the records of this convention. 

Mr. Sloan’s motion was seconded by Dr. Montezuma, and was 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. MontTeEzuMA: I wish to here remark that Mr. Abbott, a 
guest here, has appeared before Congress in behalf of the appro- 
priation for Hampton Institute for the continuance of the Indian 
students there. This, I think, should have some recognition. I 
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move that we have a recess of ten minutes’ time, to permit Mr. 
Abbott to speak. 

Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Aszott: This is a most surprising and unexpected pleasure. 
I heartily approve the custom of your association of confining the 
floor to your members, and as my train is to leave at 5:35, I had not 
expected to have the pleasure of speaking to the conference. I 
wish I were able in ten minutes to say as much and say it so skill- 
fully as I have heard a number of your members speak to-day. I 
personally am a better listener than I am a talker. I want to use 
the few moments that you have given me to say that I simply stole 
away enough time from official duties at Washington to come down 
here to give to this association the recognition I feel, that as the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I owe to an association which is 
working along the line which this association is working, and I feel 
that the Indian office needs consideration and sympathy, and sup- 
port and encouragement from every organization of Indians who 
are associated together to help themselves. We have a representa- 
tive government and our aim is to make the Indians full-fledged 
citizens of this country. Any effort, either of an association of this 
sort, or otherwise, which points toward the principles of a repre- 
sentative government, points the Indian upward, which helps the 
government to solve questions which are intended by law to solve. 

I want to take just one moment to tell you why I cannot stay 
longer and hear more of your inspiring discussions. We have our 
statement ready to give details which will be presented to Congress 
for the expenditures of the Indian Bureau for 1913. I must be 
there, but Mr. Merritt, the clerk of the bureau, will be here. When 
you get through with your general discussion, then Mr. Merritt will 
be here to take up the matter which Mr. Sloan has mentioned this 
afternoon, and will perhaps be able to throw some light on this 
matter. One of the points that I am urging will be a reasonable 
appropriation to help the Indians on the various reservations get on 
their feet. 

I am very much interested in Mr. Roe Cloud’s discussion; also 
the discussion of Mr. Sloan, and I share Mr. LaFlesche’s opinion 
that the Indians must solve their own problem through work. This 
conclusion is a self-evident point. It is a self-evident conclusion 
that the Indians of this country must work their way to independent 
citizenship. The Indian Bureau can’t do that work for them. But 
on many of the reservations where Indians have been given allot- 
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ments, it is a small space or parcel of land where it is necessary 
to till the land and make improvements before a living can be gotten 
from the soil. The Indians haven’t means to go on and make them- 
selves self-supporting. We have been going a bit too fast; we have 
been taking up tribal relations and digging irrigated ditches, and 
failed at the same time to provide the Indians with revenue neces- 
sary to put them on their feet to earn a living; the last named con- 
dition is provided for very carefully by certain items in the budget. 

The Indian cannot get credit, while a white man may go and 
borrow money from the bank. The Indians have made remarkable 
progress, considering the handicaps under which they have worked, 
and a great deal of it is due to the handicap which comes from 
Indian boys. Now the idea is, in applying this revenue or individual 
appropriation, that we will advance the Indians money so they can 
till the land and bring their young people up better, that they can 
make them self-supporting. In Hampton Institute we gave the sum 
of $15,000 to advance to Indians who have no means to go, and out 
of 249 Indians who have received advances, I received a report just 
before starting for Columbus to the effect that there was not one 
single delinquency. 

I am not going to take any more time. There are a number of 
things that I would like to talk about right along that line. I shall 
return to my duties, working to push the work of appropriating 
money to help returned students to get on their feet, and I feel that 
the effect of this appropriation will be direct. The Indians need 
the experience and knowledge of handling money, to make use of 
their own revenues. 

We are praying for the success of this conference. I shall read 
with interest the resolutions that are passed by the society, and I 
wish to say while here in Columbus, that so far as I speak as the 
temporary head of the Indian Bureau, I will welcome any co-opera- 
tion that you can give, individually or as a Society, that will assist 
in helping to push along this plan to get this appropriation to help 
the Indians to help themselves. 

I want to say, first of all, that I believe in Hampton thoroughly, 
and have an opportunity to take up with the secretary the question 
of submitting an estimate for Hampton for next year and am 
going right back to Congress to get that appropriation. 

(Applause. ) 

I ask your pardon for such a long talk, but I wish to congratulate 
the conference on the prospects you have, and repeat that anything 
you can do to help us will be welcomed. 
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Mr. StoAn: What would be the object of diminishing the number 
of Indian schools and taking that money already appropriated to 
support them to put into other public schools? What would be the 
object? 

Mr. Apzott: I think the circumstances are different from what 
they were in other days. I feel personally that the Indians ought to 
push for a position to get Indian children into public schools. It has 
come down to this, a question of your home conditions. I know there 
is no selfish prejudice, so far as I have been able to find it. They 
claim I took my girl where they can’t bring an Indian boy or girl into. 
Now, the only prejudice in that school, the only reason why the 
Indian children on the reservations do not attend the public school, 
is because their home conditions are such that the children are not as 
clean as the average white children. Now, wherever you go, your 
home conditions are right. At some places the home conditions are 
better than the home conditions of the white children. Clearly there 
is no prejudice. I am heartily in sympathy with the idea. The place 
for the Indian is in the public schools, but where your Indian home 
fails to provide the essential training that is necessary to you to 
enable you to learn how to do something, where the Indian parents 
are not earning, so are not able to make a living, your Indian children 
do not get the training which give them equal claim as the white 
children, and I say it is right to give the Indian children a fair 
chance, so I believe that it will be of great service to abolish all 
reservation schools, and the day schools will work, just as we have, 
to get our home conditions right, and will be a help to us in our task 
of getting the Indians on their feet. Whenever we can get the 
Indians so they can take care of themselves, they will be able to 
maintain fraternity and friendship; then they will be happy, will do 
something to better their condition. Home, is after all, the tenet to 
keep in mind my judgment — to effect the means to a position. 

Mrs. WHEELOCK: I have been listening very attentively to this 
gentleman’s remarks and I appreciate very much that part where he 
says our children are not clean enough to go into the public schools. 
I have two children attending the public schools, and if they are not 
as clean as any other children, I want Mr. Abbott to come out and 
see. ‘ 

Mr. F. E. Parker: Referring to the same remark by Mr. 
Abbott, I am an Indian and I live within twenty-five miles of the 
great city of New York, in a county which has one of the best 
public school systems in the country, and I am obliged, and am 
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taking my child out of the public school, the one that I must send 
my child to, and am putting her in a private school, because of the 
dirt and filthiness of some of the children that attend that school. 
Mrs. LAFLescue: I speak in favor of the public school. There is 
a tribe of Indians where I belong, a very small tribe, at my home 
which is a small village, of perhaps about 10, 15 or 20 families; 
when I was going to school, and there were perhaps 5 or 6 Indian 
children attending the same school. Out of that number of Indian 
families, there were only that number of children and they did not 
attend regularly; would go perhaps one day during the week, and 
stay out four days then perhaps go to school again for a couple 
or three days and stay out for a week or so. Now, in that 
community the Indians are considered just as much citizens as the 
white people. But they are not citizens in the true way. They 
want the right to vote and earn their living on an equality with the 
white citizens. Their habits are not the same as the white people's 
habits. It so happened that my father had had experience with 
white men’s ways, and he saw the necessity for a good education 
and insisted that I attend school every day and be on time every 
morning — so that my education has been along the way of the 
white man’s. The Indian’s way is to get at their tasks just before 
noon. They will never make much headway while the conditions are 
like that at home. I feel, with Mr. Abbott, that the home conditions 
should govern public school sentiment. I want to say, also, that so 
far as we are concerned, the first time we ever heard bad or profane 
language in our house, I got it from some white children in school 
and my mother cut my hair off, and I got a strapping. I believe in 
a great many cases people have wrong ideas of Indians. I will admit 
there are some Indians that do need cleaning, and so far as public 
school cleanliness is concerned, throughout all the Indian reserva- 
tions, and throughout all the Indian homes, you will have many a 
scrub before every Indian child will be ready to attend public schools. 
Dr. MontEezuMA: I remember the time when the Indian was 
thought not capable of being civilized or educated, and they offered 
but one excuse and that excuse was it was too cruel to take girls and 
boys from their mother and take them to school. It would kill them. 
Then came the good man who founded the school at Carlisle. This 
man has been a father to the Indian children. “I don’t favor the 
public schools,” say some people. Thousands and thousands must 
be spent before going to school.” If this is the case, we had better 
send our children to mud huts than to send them to the public 
schools. 
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Mr. KEALEAR: I wish to speak a little further on the school 
question which has been brought up here. We have been for some 
time at Arapahoe, in Wyoming, investigating a certain day school 
and we have had the greatest fight we have ever had in our lives. 
The Indians have fought against this public day school. The people 
that live there and the Indians in that territory feel that we 
should have a good day school, because it is absolutely necessary. 
Now, this summer some government employee with a nice looking 
daughter, pretty well educated, who is out of a position wanted 
to get the school in that locality, but since we had the day school 
there, and the government has provided the day school with a 
teacher, there was no room for that daughter to get the school, so 
they went after it in a roundabout way to have this day school 
abolished and to establish a public school. I object to the public 
school for several reasons. They brought the petition around. There 
are twenty-eight white children in this locality and the parents wanted 
a public school established at Arapahoe. I looked over the petition 
which was brought to me. I read the names of two or three parents 
of Indian children, and the rest on the list were white people who 
were living in other parts of the county, and altogether there were 
five white children in Arapahoe of school age. The petition I speak 
of didn’t say anything about Indian children. I said “ No, you will 
please take this petition, take it to the white man who wrote it, and 
have him put in an amendment, that provision will be made for 
Indian children. If they will insert this, that they will be cared for 
on the same basis exactly as the white children, I will sign your 
petition when you get that in it.” They went away and never 
came back. That was the way they went about it to get this daughter 
established as teacher of the school. 

I got into my fighting humor and went after it. I wrote a letter 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, asking that this day school 
be retained, and this was his reply: 

“Your letter relating to the closing of the day school in the 
Arapahoe district received. I have enclosed it to the Indian agent in 
the Arapahoe district, and to-day I received his reply stating there is 
no record of the filing of this petition to close the Arapahoe day- 
school.” 

The Indian trader has said so and they take his word for 
it, because be fought on this line and this Indian trader is so strong 
in politics or with the government that he stands for control. 
Charges have been made against him and are on file. If not on file, 
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they can be borne out. The other character is caught. He was a 
representative when he came out there, a representative from the 
State of New Jersey. This is the kind of a man we have to fight. 
That is the reason I ask you people to come out west and help us a 
little. We want schools. We advocate the day school more than 
the reservation boarding school which is the curse of the United 
States. Now is the time for us to show our objection to this. Ad- 
vocate the day school for the Indian children. I must say this, the 
Indian children will learn more in the Indian day schools. Then 
at the Indian schools you have the Indian teacher, and the one at 
Arapahoe is one of the finest little girls I ever looked upon. When 
she got her diploma to teach she went to this little day school. In 
this little school, we have one of the finest teachers ever sent out 
by the Indian Department. 

Mr. Cootipce: I arise to say just a few words. I am very sorry 
to hear Mr. Kealear call the government boarding schools ‘on the 
reservation “curses.” Whatever their faults may be, any school or 
any enterprise or undertaking that makes the Indian children or 
men or women a little bit better in education or civilization, or helps 
make a little more comfortable home deserves some little credit. 

Mr. KeaLear: There are certain vital things about reservation 
boarding schools that it would be impossible for me to modestly 
present here. This is why I did not give my reason for calling the 
reservation boarding school such a name. Roe Cloud has been there 
for a year and I do not know where he kept his eyes and ears. 
I have been fifteen months and found out some of the terrible con- 
ditions in that school. Whether all of the schools are the same, I 
do not know. Now, that is the reason I said what I did. 

Dr. MonTEZUMA: This question seems to be definite. It comes 
to us just as you regard the greatest of the factors. You may go 
into Chicago, up in one section of Chicago, there you will find a 
large percentage of foreign population in the pupils you will see 
assembled. We have at school a request by the superintendent to 
know how many are foreigners; not one hand; how many of your 
parents are foreigners? Not a hand goes up, but when he asks how 
many of you boys and girls are Americans, 200 hands go up and 
all the children sing, “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

In one school you might take children from wealthy homes, 
making a regular home in school. There is another school that I 
know of and many of the pupils up there are children from the 
poorer homes. All attending the school are receiving instructions in 
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personal cleanliness. All receive instructions as to how to make the 
home more cleanly and sanitary, in the day school, and I can see no 
reason why our Indian boys and girls are not as quick to learn as 
these white children are. 

Mr. Aszott: I agree fully with the remarks just made. The 
reason why, as an ordinary proposition, I favor, however, the day 
school rather than the public school is that in our government Indian 
day school, while a better school than the official public day school 
in our towns, we now have teaching in domestic science and give 
training in agriculture, which our public schools do not have. It is 
not because of the uncleanliness of the Indian children, but because 
the home conditions do not furnish the industrial training, while our 
Indian schools do furnish the training, and that is why we want 
to have the Indian children in the schools where they receive that 
training that fits them to be with the children of those schools. 
I want you to understand the office of the Indian Commissioner is 
open at all times to the Indian Society and I extend a hearty welcome 
to all of the members of this association. 

Mr. Stoan: Mr. Abbott, I thought if I might ask you a question 
informally in reference to one of the matters that I stated in my 
remarks, it might enable us to reach other questions that would be 
beneficial to both the Indian office and other matters. 

I spoke about the roadway being established in an irregular way 
and no compensation given. That they came onto this land and 
destroyed fences and crops of this Indian without any right to do so. 
Then on application of the Indian to the clerk or official in charge, 
they refused absolutely to do anything. What would be the part 
of the Indian when those in charge refuse to protect him in his 
rights ? 

Mr. Aznzott: I regard this trespass and destruction of crops a 
direct violation of the intentions of the government in regard to 
making agreements with the Indians. I have made a special note of 
this and will be glad if you will give me the name of the Indian, and 
as near as it is possible, give me the exact date when the road was 
made. The Indian office policy has been to consider the interests 
of everybody involved in the establishment of roads, but always 
with the understanding that the damages will be first assessed and 
agreed to by the special individual whose lands are appraised, but 
the condition is always there, that it is only to be done with the 
consent of the Indian after the damage is assessed and satisfactory to 
him. 
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Mr. Stoan: Another point I want to make is, where the agent 
refused absolutely when requested by the Indian to do something, 
after being shown the circumstances, what then is the policy re- 
served for the Indian? 

Mr. Aspott: Then it should be sent direct to the superintendent 
of that committee; an appeal to the committee in authority. Then 
the committee, in my judgment, would be bound to pay the damages. 

Mr. SLtoan: Speaking of your representative government, who is 
the superintendent ? 

Mr. Appott: He is the representative of the government holding 
the title to these lands. 

Mr. Stoan: In case he is unable to take it up at the time, what 
would be the plan in case the agent refuses to do his duty? 

Mr. Aszott: It would then come to the Indian office. The facts 
should be taken up with the Indian office. 

Mr. Stoan: As I understand our position then, the superintend- 
ent is charged with the duty of protecting these land rights and that 
if he refuses to do anything, he is neglecting his duty, and the policy 
for the Indian injured is to prefer charges against him to the Indian 
office. That would be the regular form? 

Mr. Ansott: That would be the regular form. 

The secretary then announced time for adjournment and the con- 
ference adjourned until 8 p. M. at the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, where the conference would be addressed by the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Todd. 


Fourth Session, 8 P. M., October 4th 


AUDITORIUM OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The fourth session opened at 8.30 p. M., October 4th, in the 
Auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce, with President Todd of 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce presiding. President Todd 
made a few introductory remarks, as follows: 

Mr. President and Members of the Society of American Indians: 
It is the choice of this Society that I should preside at this meeting 
to-night. As president of the Chamber of Commerce I desire to 
say to the members of this Society that the city of Columbus ex- 
tends to you a hearty welcome to our city. It is, perhaps, entirely 
proper that the descendants of the tribes and nations that inhabited 
this country when the white man first discovered it should assemble 
in conference in the city named after the discoverer of the continent. 
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I understand this is the second session or annual meeting of this 
Society ; that the Society was organized in this city a year ago. 

We are glad that you are so well pleased with our city that you 
have returned for your second session, and we trust that future 
sessions may also be held in this city. 

We regret exceedingly that the program to-night, excellent as 
it is, will not be listened to by a larger audience than we see here 
assembled. 

I will not take up any more of your time this evening, but again 
wish to extend to your Society a hearty welcome on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and wish you success in your undertaking. 

SECRETARY PARKER: Without further announcement, I will read 
you some letters and greetings received. 

President Coolidge then addressed the assembly on the “ Indian 
American — His Duty to His Race and His Country, the United 
States of America.” 

(Dr. Coolidge’s address appeared in No. 1 of the QuARTERLY 
JOURNAL.) 





Address of M. Friedman 


Superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School at the meeting of the Society 
of American Indians, Columbus—Friday Evening, October 4, 1912. 


After many years of passive dependence on another race, the 
Indians awoke to the realization that, if they were to grow great 
and strong, they must begin to help themselves, and when this 
thought was crystallized a year ago, there was born the Society of 
American Indians, which, in its short existence, has made itself felt, 
and has commanded the attention of the entire country. While 
" still in its infancy and lacking in that maturity and stability which 
come only with the passage of years, it is well that the Society take 
careful stock and follow up the good impression which has already 
been made by a steady, healthy growth. 

Sincerity, unselfishness and unity of effort bring vitality, power 
and usefulness. These are elements of strength in an individual or 
a society. Self-sacrifice and self-abnegation for the sake of the 
ultimate good of the many are also needed. The Society of American 
Indians had some such principles for guidance when it was organized 
and had its first meeting a year ago in this hospital city of Colum- 
bus, the capital of the great commonwealth of Ohio. 

It aims at the solution of a race problem by enthusiastic activity 
from within. It is a Society made up of Indians who are working 
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for Indians. Another thing, the membership is made up of the 
progressive, highly educated and most successful of the American 
Indians. All the good Indians of America are not here by any means 
—and I am sorry for that— but those who are here may be 
reckoned among the good. 

The kind of influence which the Society has set out to wield may 
be gleaned from the interesting, practical and helpful proceedings 
which characterized the first meeting. What a jolt the old idea, that 
the various Indian tribes could not be brought together, has received. 
Even now it is not too early to discern the development of inter- 
tribal leaders, and another myth will be exploded when an Indian 
leads his whole race with all its 250 tribes. 

There are those in the Society who have counseled harmony and 
compromise. They say that a policy of conciliation is best. They 
advocate the most intimate relations between the Society and the 
Government, and are not adverse to prominent whites having a 
hand in its affairs. There is danger that this would lead to a 
domination of the Society by the Government or the False Face, 
either of which would be fatal in its consequences. 

Others, and among this group are some very distinguished 
Indians, champion the radical course, and are for losing no time in 
sounding the clarion call to fight. They say that this is the Indian’s 
time and chance to force the hand of the Government, and meet the 
white man with a militant, uncompromising front. Here, again, the 
gradually improving cordial relations between the white man and the 
Indian might be strained and great opposition would be aroused by 
the claim that the Indians were impatient to control their govern- 
mental affairs before they were ready or competent. 

Is there not a middle ground between these two extremes? The 
Society should not alienate the white man, because the Indian 
problem will never be solved until the red man and the white man 
live side by side in amity and mutual respect. But it should be said 
with even more firmness that the Society of American Indians must 
never be dominated by white man or controlled by the Government. 
It is an Indian society — of Indians for Indians. The surest way of 
preventing this calamity is for the Society to keep out of politics. 
Whatever may be expedient in the coming years and the future 
seems, at this time, exceedingly bright and promising — this is not 
the time for the Society to break away from the high plane of sound 
leadership on which it was organized. The disrupting influence of 
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politics was too plainly evident in the passing out of an Indian asso- 
ciation during the past year, which was obsessed with the idea of its 
political influence. The National Educational Association which, in 
its day wielded a tremendous power, is now passing through a period 
of great strain and uncertainty because of the injection of politics. 

No, there is too much of real work that calls insistently to be done, 
and in which the Society can help by using its high influence as the 
Indian’s spokesman. To eradicate the Indian’s difficulties, to help 
shape intelligent legislation or even to stand like adamant against 
pernicious governmental activity, the Society must maintain its 
splendid strategical position, unhampered and unimpaired by 
political intrigue. 

There is plenty of opportunity to fight great battles for the Indian 
race. The Indian is sick in body — thousands are needlessly dying 
each year. Thirty-five out of every thousand Indians died last year, 
and only fifteen out of every thousand for all the rest of our popula- 
tion. Just think of it, more than double the number of Indians die 
in proportion to their population than among the whites. Hundreds 
of Indians have been and are despoiled of their property. It is said 
on authority, and I quote a Government report, that 1,700 of one 
tribe — the Chippewa of White Earth—have been thus robbed. 
The Indians are squandering thousands of dollars on exorbitant 
attorneys’ fees for which they get poor service and little return. 
More than 27,000 Indian children of school age have no school 
facilities. The schools which the Government now conducts can be 
vastly improved. There are reforms in Indian allotment, and in 
handling Indian moneys which must be worked out. Many moral 
questions must be met and the legal status of the Indian settled. The 
Indian is not lazy, but he must be taught to work to advantage. The 
cry of 265,000 of your brethren who want citizenship comes for a 
hearing. They and the rest of the 250,000 Indians want to be treated 
as men. 

These are big things which must be rectified and, if you are to be 
of service in aiding in their solution, you will have need of your 
freest and best efforts. The high character of the men and women 
who compose the membership in the Society of American Indians 
gives assurance for the present and hope for the future. I know 
you will not disregard the call. Those problems will be solved. Un- 
selfishly, with an eye single the lists to hasten the day when the 
Indian shall be free. (Applause.) 
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The Plea for the Young Indian 
By MicHaEL WOLFE (Chippewa) 


Friends: Last night those of you who were at Memorial Hall 
saw me then a happy, joyful young Indian in my native costume, but 
to-night I appear as a white man-in my dress, of course, but regard- 
less of my outer appearance I am an Indian still. I have been asked 
to make a brief plea for the young Indians, especially in regard to 
leadership. 

Some of you may think I am young to be an active member. 
Through an oversight of the first conference I became a member 
before I was 21 years of age, and it is therefore not my place to give 
orders and to say one must say this and one must do that; being a 
young man myself, I had but one thought, and that was, I would 
learn something of the life record of the strong men and women of 
my own race and of the great white race. 

We are living in a day of progress and we are facing the great 
problems which will decide the destiny and future of our race. 

The young Indians have been content to live upon the reservation, 
hunting and enjoying life, and now the time has come when these 
pleasures should give place to such time and such feelings as nerve 
the cheerful, hardy young Indian to enlist under the banner of an 
American citizen. 

Every day we young members are gaining new experiences, mak- 
ing new friends and laying up for future use the knowledge and en- 
thusiasm that we want to use for the benefit of our race, if we have 
any love for it whatever. 

I remember when I first felt any real ambition to act was one 
time when my father took me to a council meeting. At the council 
my father spoke and got into a great discussion in regard to a con- 
tract the Government offered, and no one could read it. My father 
said, “ I wish we had an Indian who knew enough to tell us whether 
these contracts are right.” This stirred my ambition and I said to 
myself that I would be that Indian. I did not realize then how long 
it was going to take, but when I went to the mission, I went with this 
idea away back in my mind. From the mission I went to the Govern- 
ment School and from there to Hampton. There I was taught to 
understand and exercise the best in me. The Indians at Hampton 
are encouraged to come together and hear all the white men can 
teach them. The Government has made many mistakes, as we are 
well aware, but it has never made a more thoughtless one than in 
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cutting us off from the best and highest training school that it has 
been to us. Of course, we may still go to Hampton, and work out 
some plan for self-help. It is a good thing to be independent, but 
I am afraid that some of those who especially need to learn in- 
dependence will be afraid to try self-support. I hope not. 

At Hampton they make a business of training leaders from the 
masses. Not all men are leaders to any great extent, but all can 
show by their daily lives that this free country holds more for the 
Indian than can be found within the reservation; that life is free to 
all who want to reach out for it. 

To be a leader one must have the highest qualities of manhood. 
The old Indians all had them, and knowing that they have them, we 
young Indians must honor and respect them even as they honor and 
respect the white man and his civilization. The trouble is some of 
the young Indians are getting so that they don’t respect the old 
Indians. They seem to have lost their Indian hearts in their absence 
from home, have lost race pride and taken on the white man’s vanity. 
They forget that life has its purposes and is not a station to sit 
around and wait for something to turn up. 

At Hampton we are taught that integrity, honesty, unselfishness 
and sympathy are among the great guides of mankind. We have 
been encouraged in this institution and learned that by training our 
hands and brain in the white man’s knowledge we shall be in a better 
position to understand our own people and to help them. Some one 
has said that we must have the Indian’s heart and the white man’s 
head. I do not believe this. I believe we must have the Indian’s 
head and the Indian’s heart. When I recall the people who have 
influenced me, I find that they are the ones, not who talk the most, 
but those who have shown a singleness of purpose; I have proved 
people’s love and respect for the laws of God by seeing it in their 
daily lives. I learned from them that to succeed you have to keep 
to a strong, steady purpose; must have ambition, inspiration and 
great faith and patience in carrying it out. I realize there is nothing 
to be gained by running after a shadow and so lose sight of the real 
meaning and purpose of true education. 

I believe the success of this Society is due to the ambition of 
those who organized it; and it should not only bring strength to the 
members but encourage learning and encourage the Indians to be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when the American Indians will 
be acknowledged as honorable American citizens. 

Members of the Indian race, let us forget as much as possible the 
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things that are behind and press forward to what we know to be the 
true calling. The white man has gained much from us, but it is now 
time for us to gain much from him, though in a different way, and 
letting the dead past bury its dead, to look forward to a better and 
brighter future, eschewing the evil and still pursuing the high ideals 
laid down in Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.” 


Present Situation of the Indian 


By DENNISON WHEELOCK, Esq. 


Mr. CHaiRMAN: I have been taken at a disadvantage. I 
was not notified of the desire on the part of the committee to 
have me address this audience this evening until late this after- 
noon. I have no prepared address to make to you. The ques- 
tion that has been assigned to me, or rather, the subject that has been 
assigned to me, is a very broad subject. I might safely say it con- 
cerns three hundred thousand different persons, for it must be patent 
to you that these enter as much into the situation as do opportunities, 
environment and aspirations at any other time; so if I am going to 
talk to you on the present situation of the Indians, I must talk to 
you in a very general manner. 

There are three classes of Indians which I am going to outline 
to you mainly for the purpose of this address: The old folks, the 
middle-aged and children. 

What is the condition of the old Indians? They have received 
their allotments at last. They are living on the reservation, sur- 
rounded by what not? They have in mind only that the day is not 
far distant when they must go to their reward. Such Indians have 
their own peculiar problems. They have their own peculiar ques- 
tions to settle. They have their own peculiar situation to handle. 
They are not able to go off to the hunt after more game which they 
were addicted to chase in the rain, for the rheumatics would be their 
companion at the end of the chase. They prefer to sleep in a chair 
in the mild climate of the reservation. 

Let me first put the question, “ What is the object of all this ma- 
chinery that the Government is setting up, and the agency is carry- 
ing on?” The object is to make the Indians self-supporting Ameri- 
can citizens. Now, the question is, “ Will this great machinery that 
the Merritt law is about to present to us — will that machinery, put 
in operation, be such as to enable these old Indians, these old people, 
past middle-age, to become American citizens, self-supporting?” 
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Apparently not. They are too far advanced, and you will admit the 
farther probability as to the existence and likelihood of ambition at 
their time of life. Ambition has had its day in their being. 

The second class—the middle-aged class of Indians — what 
about them? They have received their allotments of land; they 
are living on the reservation and must be influenced; that kind of 
people can hardly help being influenced by the corrupt govern- 
ment employees in their daily life; be influenced by the agents 
from Washington going to those Indians and telling them of the 
sunshiny system which the government has established among 
their homes. Those people, they are ambitious, some of them 
would like to improve their station; would like to live, in other 
words, like white people—to support themselves, maintain them- 
selves like white people. Is this elaborate machinery that the gov- 
ernment has established sufficient to bring to those Indians those 
qualities, those qualifications essential to being what we call self- 
supporting American citizens? 

Then take the children — all the future is before them. They can 
see and hear their parents talk of the white man, what he is able to 
accomplish. They can hear their parents say the white man can 
build a railroad; can run the monster iron machine by setting fire 
in one end; that he can reach into the clouds and bring down 
thunder and lightning, and make these carry messages and do all 
kinds of things which only the Indian’s imaginative mind can con- 
ceive. They have heard the white men coming to their home speak 
of the wonderful things of the reservation. 

Is this system that the government is maintaining and forcing 
and compelling these Indian pupils to adopt sufficiently powerful 
to remake these Indian boys and girls, transform them from their 
ignorant superstition, into being what we call self-supporting 
American citizens ? 

We have heard a great deal of the conscientiousness of govern- 
ment employees. That is easily said. We even hear now that our 
good President is nothing but of the ordinary, common, every-day 
herd. We might say the same thing of Mr. Merritt. He is a 
government employee, and we might say the same thing of every 
government employee, notwithstanding the fact that I know a 
great many conscientious men and women are in the Indian service. 

If this was the only question, the only problem concerned, if 
this machinery that the government has established is wrong, if 
sufficient to make these Indians self-supporting and in every respect 
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capable of taking their place among the citizenship of the United 
States of America, and the only thing that is wrong, and this ma- 
chinery that Mr. Merritt is advocating is right, then the problem is 
fairly good to get Mr. Merritt out of his job and everything will be 
lovely. But I am coming to otherwise conclude; that that is not 
the trouble; that all these things established is not sufficient, is not 
an effective machine, to transform and make American Indians into 
self-supporting American citizens. 

Take the white child — the very first blink that he makes in this 
world is to see civilized surroundings; electric lights and natural 
gas furnish light to see by; windows and doors are attractive and 
the rooms are covered with tapestry to hide bare walls; everything 
clean ; do not have to tell him that. It is his first dose of civilization 
and which he can’t get away from all his life. 

Take the Indian boy — the first blink he makes is in the tepee filled 
with smoke, parents smeared with dirt; all through his life he 
carries that picture; he knows nothing else. 

Take the white boy, when he gets out in the street the first time 
he sees a steam railroad train, street cars, an automobile, the whole 
business of modern life. 

The Indian boy, carried from the tepee sees nothing but the wilder- 
ness, perhaps the river that runs near it. 

The white child, born in civilization, hears music from high class 
musical instruments, piano, cornet, victrolas. 

The Indian boy may hear the despondent quaver of a flute, that 
has been worn out in duty, and had no tune to begin with. 

Take the civilized boy among his associates, wherever he goes 
along he sees children who have come from educated parents, from 
pretty homes, and who have inculcated their very ideas among those 
children, so that such children seize and practice the many cultured 
things inculcated the first thing in their consciousness. There is 
no dispute as to the number of favors granted the preacher’s son 
who has imbibed enough of his father’s piety to try to compromise 
difficulties. 

If there is an election for championship or baseball team and 
some person has seen enough of his father’s work to be a candidate 
for the office, he begins to put up a powerful struggle; he knows 
how. There is your civilized child. These things you do not have 
to teach him; he learns by being in the midst of the combination. 

Take the Indian child; absolutely the reverse. There is abso- 
lutely nothing for him to learn except the old Indian customs which 
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are utterly useless to the well-educated American citizen who is 
supposed to be self-suporting. 

Mr. Merritt is using beautiful language, telling of what the govern- 
ment hopes to do for these Indians on their reservations, and will 
send us a corps of conscientious employees who will proceed and 
open the way for the children on that reservation, teach them Ameri- 
can citizenship, inculcate into these children such ambition as fills 
the children of civilization, but I question very earnestly whether 
such an effort can ever be successful. It doesn’t seem reasonable 
in the first place. 

Until we can base this whole situation with those teachings, sur- 
round the Indian with the forms of civilization, then teach them 
the use of the implements to cultivate their lands, then perhaps 
when ambition has its day, you will find the prosperous competent 
Indians to take their place among civilized people. 

Take my experience; I was raised on the reservation; I went to 
day school; went to day school for four years. It was my parents’ 
ambition that I should receive an education. I went to school and 
associated with other Indian children. At the end of the four years 
I could read as fast as an express train, but you could hardly under- 
stand a word which I read. It was absolutely remarkable. When 
I left home to go to the Carlisle school, I was then thirteen years 
of age, I was hardly able to understand a single word of the English 
language, anything I had already learned in the day school didn’t 
help me. My conceptions of white people were very remarkable. 
It was more remarkable when you know that the tribe to which I 
belong is supposed to be civilized in that community, yet at that 
time I had such funny conceptions in regard to the white men. I 
remember my mother’s greatest threat was that if I did not behave 
myself she would give me away to some white man, and I thought 
that would happen and I actually behaved myself. 

That is why I hate these reservation day schools. At the time 
I went to day school they never said anything about being an Ameri- 
can citizen. Those are the difficulties. The administrative officers, 
teachers and everybody connected with the Indian service may be 
just and conscientious as can be. In spite of them all, you will not 
succeed in making the Indians self-supporting American citizens. 
That is a problem, in my mind, that we ought, as a Society to have 
in mind. 

We seem to lose the conception of what the Indian problem is 
when we begin to talk of the machine. We must get a true idea 


of this situation and exactly what its objects are. 
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When the government gives one hundred and sixty acres of land 
to each Indian and tells him to go ahead and put in crops, and 
raise the crops, and he gets busy, there is no such thing then as an 
Indian problem. When the Indian goes to school, graduates from 
that school and takes a plunge into civilization and makes the best 
of conditions, and he finds that he can live better in the city of 
Chicago than he can in any place in the United States, he has solved 
the problem. I know of one civil engineer in New York City who 
is an Apache. See what some of the Apaches are doing. There is 
no such thing as an Indian problem there. They are not concerned 
with such things. The Indian problem is eliminated there. Indians 
with 160 acres of land are only anxious as to what grain to raise 
and how to spend the proceeds. 

Are we going to make him a self-supporting American citizen by 
keeping him from tilling that land, appraising it at a loss and wait- 
ing for a chance to sell it? Will that make him an American citizen, 
self-supporting? What really should be done with that Indian would 
be to let him sell the 160 acres ; blow it in, and then when that money 
is gone and he reaches down into his pocket and finds only matches 
and a pocket handkerchief within, then he will begin to realize that 
he is up against the real thing and look up and down to find where 
the next meal is coming from, and if he finds that he has to give 25 
cents to get something to eat, he will realize that it was foolish to 
sell his 160 acres and blow the money in. He will realize the value 
of property, realize the value of money, and then what he will not 
do the next time. He will not go to the street corner and get drunk 
again because he won’t have any money for drink. He will in- 
stantly go skirmishing around and get a job, and when he makes that 
first dollar, it will not be an eagle on a tin wheel, but will be a canary 
bird that sings and sounds good. This will encourage him to get 
the next dollar and he will work and take care of his money, and, by 
force of circumstances, he will become a good, self-supporting 
American citizen, in spite of Brother Merritt’s plan. 

I have heard the argument time and time again that “ we must 
bring the Indian to appreciate the value of money.” I call to mind 
the first penny I lost and I believe you never discover the value of 
money without losing it. 

Out on the reservation there are civilized Indians who have prop- 
erty, own fine farms and have grown up boys and girls. 

Our canning works at Green Bay employs considerable help from 
the reservation to pick their peas. The peas have to be gathered at a 
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certain stage ; they can’t get help enough as the peas have to be picked 
very quickly at a certain stage in their growth. The Indians gather 
from every direction and gather these peas. They pay fifty cents a 
bag. Several boys there take occasion after their own work is done 
to go and pick a few bags, earn $1 or $1.50. Instead of going back 
to the reservation and doing their work, the first act of every one of 
those boys is to squander all the money that they earn. It is a fact. 
He says, “ There is father, he will buy my shoes,” while the boys 
spend this money that is picked up in having a good time. 

Now, suppose these boys may realize the value of money in some 
way; know if they put a dollar down they are supposed to get a 
dollar back in something. Now, suppose father would say, “ You 
must begin to take care of yourself from now on.” Under circum- 
stances like that, they would be confronted with the necessity of 
self-support, thrown on their own initiative and efforts. The very 
first meal they get would taste mighty fine to them if they had earned 
the twenty-five cents which went to pay for it themselves, but what 
would be more, they would learn for the first time the value of those 
dollars that they had squandered, which would prolong their own 
existence. I am very happy to say I have not been so foolish. 

Necessity is the greater teacher, and the trouble with our govern- 
ment is that it stands by the Indians and tells him to work. “ You 
must work. If you want to be like the white man, you must work.” 
And then puts on the semblance of charity and reaches down into its 
pocket, gives him a quarter, and tells him, “ You can buy lunch for 
that; after you get your lunch, you will have another quarter for 
your supper,” but if you don’t give him anything, he will go to work 
and he will take care of himself thereafter. He will know what self- 
help is. I thank you for your attention. 

(Applause. ) 


Address by Father Ketcham of Washington, D.C. 


Gentlemen and Ladies: I had not intended to make a talk and 
only intend to say a very few words, as I did not wish to refuse to 
speak when called upon. 

I would consider myself remiss in my duty on any occasion to 
decline to add my support to any meeting of the Indians which has 
for its object the betterment of the Indian people. 

I joined this Society when it was first organized, but this is the 
first opportunity I have had for taking part in the meetings. To-day 
I have been exceedingly interested in what I have seen and heard. 
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I want to congratulate the Indians and to say simply that very 
bright ideas have been advanced by the Indians themselves. This 
is a hopeful sign and speaks well when the most advanced members 
of the race meet together to recommend a solution for the so-called 
Indian problem and the many questions involved in this problem. 

I think one of the most beneficial results that will be accomplished 
by this organization will be the awakening of the white population 
in the East, in Ohio and other parts of the United States on the 
Indian subject, and making known to the white people the real 
character of the Indians; that is probably the greatest value of the 
meeting, because we hear on all sides the statement that the Indian 
cannot be civilized. Why if they would only open their eyes, they 
could find the Indian in the front rank in all parts of the country 
where they live. The secret prosperity for the Indians, the two 
things that will make him the equal of the white man, are religion 
and education, and not so much legislation. The Indian can never 
be civilized by legislation or act of Congress, but he can be civilized 
by education and religion, carried on by teachers and missions under 
the wise direction of the government of the United States, and some 
of these gentlemen who are agents, too, in the Indian office, are not 
partial to any legislation, are not partial to any regulation of the 
Indian offices. We should have as superintendents of schools men 
such as Brother Friedman. Such an institution as that from which 
a young man can go after finishing his education, standing his 
chances of doing the work Indians can do in the Indian offices, or 
with the superintendents. So I trust that in your deliberations you 
will bear this in mind. 

Another thing that I would like to remark is this, that a great deal 
is said of giving citizenship to the Indians, and I would like to say 
I am heartily in favor of the idea. Some Indians are supposed not 
to be ready for citizenship, but how will they become ready unless 
they are given the opportunity to vote. It is something like expect- 
ing a man to begin buying supplies without any previous experience 
as to expect the Indian to be a good citizen without giving him the 
opportunity to exercise citizenship. 

At this late hour, I am going to close, but I wish in closing to 
express my gratification and also my appreciation of the spirit of 
hospitality which the Indian people have received in this city of 
Columbus. 

Session adjourned at 10:30. 
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Fifth Session, October 5th, 8:30 P. M. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AUDITORIUM 


Meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Henry Roe Cloud, 
after which President Chas. M. Todd of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce made a few brief remarks as given below: 

Gentlemen: In the early days there were undoubtedly a great 
many Indians in Ohio. This is a part of the country which was 
occupied by the Indians, because evidently they have left vestiges of 
their ability in our midst; something we have been able after trying 
hard to decipher ; other things there are, many of which we have not 
been able to clearly understand, but it is perfectly evident there 
were a great many Indians here, and there must have been among 
them something of a spirit of co-operation, something of discipline, 
something of race consciousness, and something of a tribal con- 
sciousness, a knowing how to stand together and work for common 
ends, or such monuments as they have left here could not have been 
created and left here without a great deal of the spirit of unity and 
co-operation among the people who created them. I am assuming 
that we are hoping that something of that spirit, only in a larger 
measure, may prevail among the Indians that are speaking to us; 
assuming that is the purpose of this conference, to inspire a spirit 
of race consciousness; to substitute for a tribal inheritance a larger 
inheritance for the race. There has been a great deal of tribal 
necessity, and it is the various tribes they are trying to bring together 
and unite to an end which may seem to be the wisest for the race. 

It was very unfortunate that when the European colonists 
governed this country, this idea with respect to the race and nation’s 
duty to each other did not prevail to anything like the same extent. 
For, two or three hundred years ago, each nation in the world 
thought only of its own good and the several nations dwelling upon 
the face of the earth did not feel that they owed to each other any 
obligation. Ethical motives prevailed. Every man was for his own 
race and each race felt it owed no obligation to any other race or 
nation. It was true of all the great peoples of the earth, and when 
international greed began to be developed, it was accordingly felt 
by the great nations that each nation was bound to look after its 
interests and its own rights and was not under any obligation to 
care for the welfare of other nations, and that the head of the 
strongest was the head that ought to rule in all things international 
was the prevailing idea not a great many years ago. 
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I heard myself, perhaps thirty or forty years ago, not more than 
forty, I heard a professor in Yale University say that all nations were 
undoubtedly egotistic; you couldn’t expect a nation to govern itself 
by altruistic principles; nations looked after their own interests; 
did not recognize any obligation to look after any other interests than 
their own. This was the principle of all nations a quarter of a 
century ago. It is not so to-day. 

We have here at the head of the department of state, a man who 
was Christian enough to proclaim to the world that the United States 
meant to govern itself in all of its international relations by the 
Golden Rule. That was a new thought, absolutely a new thought 
in a nation’s head and in international policy. It was not so when 
our forefathers came to America, and of course, they did not feel 
that they owed anything to the race that were living on this soil ; that 
if they had the power to subjugate, they had the right to. Might 
made right. This was the prevailing sentiment, and consequently, the 
relations that developed between themselves and the Indians were 
likely to be very unhappy, and we have many things to be sorry for. 
I blush for humanity when I think what we have been in the past. 
I, myself, can’t blame the Indians. Better days are coming, greater 
co-operation between the people and the Indians of this country, and 
we are hoping that we will see a greater opportunity present itself 
for the Indians themselves. 

Every conception of what is pure and true and Christian-like in 
your race has the purpose of making their calling and election sure. 
If they believe that, the one thing needful is the number of their 
people. There is not enough of them. There are enough to make the 
Indians effective to their own people, to establish good will among 
themselves. There is not enough filial feeling. The hearts of that 
remnant are filled with a memory of a great wrong and a great pur- 
pose. There were only about twenty men and women that were 
Christians, or perhaps, better say, there were fifty, after Jesus was 
crucified, and they undertook to cover the world and they have come 
so near to it that more than one-third of the dwellers upon the face 
of this earth acknowledge the name of Jesus as their Master. Only 
about twenty in the world after the crucifixion of Jesus; they had, of 
course, something to do, a great deal, and a similar number who are 
here at this conference with their hearts filled with love of God 
and love of man will be able to accomplish great things for them- 
selves and their race in the years to come. I wish you success. 
(Applause. ) 
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Dr. Montezuma addressed the conference on “ Light Upon the 
Indian Question.” 

This paper appeared in full in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
SocrETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS, vol. I, no. I. 


The Solution of the Indian Problem 


By Gen. R. H. Pratt 


My invitation to speak to this Society of American Indians said 
among other things, ‘‘We want you to give us a twenty-five-minute 
address on ‘The Solution of the Indian Problem.’ Here is a chance 
for a crowning effort. Weneed you. You can help us as you have 
so long helped us. This time we believe the iron is doubly hot and 
that you have the sledge hammer for it.’ 

Here is my solution: 

Remove prejudice and give equal ability and equal rights. 

Prejudice vanishes through association, and equal ability comes 
when the same education and training is enforced during association. 

Equal ability takes care of equal rights. 

If you want proof, examine yourselves. 

This convention would never have been but for the association 
of your members with the mass of our intelligent citizens, and 
the practical training in our affairs you received during that asso- 
ciation. That development gave you the invitation to the capital 
of this great’ State and the valuable interest in your purpose of its 
foremost officials, educators and citizens. The cordiality of this 
interest proves the absence of prejudice in your case. 

If the circumstances of your lives have brought such happy results 
and so entirely removed you from the problem condition, what a pity 
like circumstances have not been permitted, and even enforced, on 
all Indians long ago, and thus all differences between the races and 
the disabilities of your people removed. 

Your organization is laudably undertaking to solve the diffi- 
culties that hinder the advancement of your people. You have 
properly fixed the rights of high citizenship as the goal. That means 
you think your people are ready to quit those things that prevent 
their progress and intend to acquire the qualities that will make 
them acceptable citizens. 

This is the wisest undertaking the Indians have developed within 
my knowledge. 
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We can only be at peace and happy together when we are all 
“ free and equal” in the enjoyment of our “ inalienable rights.” 

Your people’s home is the United States, and it is inevitable that 
you become one with its people. It would not be possible or profit- 
able in any way for the ninety million of other people to retrograde 
and go to the three hundred thousand Indians and adopt their ways , 
and many languages, but it is easily possible and most profitable in 
every way for the three hundred thousand of many languaged 
Indians to progress and come to the ninety million of most fortunate 
and prosperous other people, learn their language and become 
sharers and a very part of them and their government. The 
highest safety of the Indians in person and property can only be 
secured through doing just this. 

The Indians still have a feeble hold on sixty-five million of acres 
of land, which is less than 4 per cent. of their original domain, and 
as a slight reimbursement for the 96 per cent. they have lost, they 
have about sixty million dollars in trust funds locked up in the 
treasury of their guardian, but not free to their uses because of the f 
special and manhood-destroying prison system the government 
adopted for their universal control. Their feeble hold on ownership 
of the land and the weak instruction they have received in its uses 
have not much encouraged them in its best development and their 
questionable hold on their trust funds is cause of constant harrass- 
ment. Every session of Congress shows some scheme to pillage 
their trust funds and land holdings, and this the protection of the 
Bureau Deputy of their government guardian does not always 
prevent, and is sometimes suspiciously willing to allow. A citizen, 
Sage, Rockefeller, Weyerhauser, or even a properly educated, 
trained and experienced Indian, could easily own all that land and 
have all that money and hold and use them safely and profitably to i 
himself against every greedy schemer. 

I know of one citizen Indian who by living among white peoplé . 
had adopted their habits, and owned in fee a tract of land on the 
outskirts of a large city. Development promoters wanted it, and 
after some dickering, he agreed to take fifty thousand dollars for it, 
to be paid at a certain bank at ten o’clock the next day. The Indian 
was on hand, ten o’clock came, but no white man, so the Indian 
walked out and met the promoters on the street. They urged his 
return and the conclusion of the deal. He said, “No! You fixed 
ten o'clock to-day. You did not come. I will go home now.” 
They said, “ To-morrow at ten o’clock?” The Indian consented. 
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The next day all were present, and the white men laid down their 
papers and the fifty thousand dollars, but the Indian said, “ No! 
Yesterday, fifty thousand; to-day, sixty thousand.” And they paid 
it. That Indian, because of his training and experience, held and 
protected his ownership and was a safe citizen, though not highly 
educated in books. 

On the other hand, I know of tribal deals for vast tracts of 
valuable land and of thousands of individual Indian holdings trans- 
ferred to white men where the Indians were grossly cheated and 
even driven out, which could not have occurred if the Indians had, 
through education, association and experience, become citizens 
equally skilled to protect themselves and their property in the white 
man’s way. 

The Indian originally killed his game and fought his enemy with 
bow and arrow, but when he learned by experience that the white 
man’s gun was more effective, every Indian was willing to go long 
distances and anxious to give the best he had for a Winchester 
repeating rifle or a Colt’s revolver and abandon his bows and 
arrows. How far safer and easier it would have been for us of the 
army if the Indian had always refused the gun and stuck to his bow 
and arrow! 

Suppose the Indians had been the equals in intelligence and re- 
sources of the Papists, Puritans and Huguenots who first landed 
on our American shores, how different in every way would have 
been the results! 

If, after a hundred years’ contest, the Indians, through seeing, 
had gained wisdom, learned their weakness and universally sought 
and secured to themselves the ability of the white man, and then 
united with him in developing the vast resources of the country, and 
joined heartily in sharing its values and privileges, can any of 
you doubt that vaster benefits in every way would have come 
to both races, but more especially to the Indians? 

You ask why were the Indians continued ignorant and unde- 
developed, and my answer is, it helped subjugate them and was 
the easiest way for the white man to gain possession of the continent 
he coveted. 

Tacitus said, “The human mind is so constituted as to make 
us hate those whom we have wronged.” This quality easily cul- 
tivated among us an immense crop of prejudice from which we have 
reaped into our permanent garner no end of false history written 
entirely by the white man. The cause of Indian hostility and the 
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facts of our grosser acts of inhumanity toward them, if stated at all, 
are minimized, and so the generations of our American youth have 
had their minds dwarfed with prejudice. 

Now that we have the continent, and war between the Indians 
and white men has ended, we can get at the conditions and apply 
the remedy. 

I have read your last year’s proceedings with greatest interest 
and the picture I get is not pleasant. The race adjustments, the 
individual rights and privileges tendered the Indian discourage, 
degrade and push him back, down and out, and the few helps and 
helpers are often offensively autocratic, always ineffective and some- 
times criminal. Vigorous righteousness is now, more than ever, if 
that is possible, the great need. Ability and right purpose at the top 
in administration is imperative. When these control, then the 
cause of uplift can easily secure the means, and with your help 
and that of others like you, persuade the Indians to a universal 
move upward. Our American people as a body are all right and 
ready to help and welcome the Indian to fullest privileges. 
Our Congress as a body is in accord with our people and ready to 
give the means to do the work. 

The spirit of real help to the Indian to enable his escape from 
his past should be revived and made to grow to vigorous activity 
throughout the Indian service. Any man or women having pay 
from government, church or charity to help Indians, whether 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs or lowest school or agency em- 
ployee, unless great hearted enough to take by the hand every 
Indian man, woman, boy or girl, of high or low degree, and say 
cordially, ““Come up and stand shoulder to shoulder with me; 
let us walk and talk together and keep step with each other,” is 
unfit for service to Indians. The Commissioner in Washington 
should be a man filled with the highest sense of justice, with 
great ability and knowledge of best methods and intent to infuse 
these qualities into all his helpers. Surely it needs an extraordi- 
nary man, large in every way, to care for three hundred thousand 
dependent people and push them out into citizenship, and to so 
direct the six thousand government employees paid to do this work 
that they may rightly aid, and to supervise the expenditure of the 
ten million dollars Congress gives annually for Indian education 
and civilization, and then fearlessly protect the vast land and money 
possessions of the Indians. 

Agents and school superintendents are unfit for their places 
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unless they feel the same concern for the welfare and development 
of the Indians in their immediate charge that a father feels for his 
children, and are led by that to give the very best help and daily to 
enthuse those s~ absolutely in their charge with individual purpose 
and ambition for excellence and citizenship. The “line upon line 
and precept upon precept,” most important in building true man- 
hood, was never more needed and never less used than in the Indian 
service as a whole even to-day. 

These are the only influences which will lead the Indians to cross 
the chasm and burn their bridges. 

Suppose all the Indians not already equipped with full citizenship 
ability were to say, ‘* We are ready, now put us through your mill,” 
and we would then immerse and keep them isolated from each 
other in the life of our best communities and make them take their 
part in all our school and industrial activities for even five years, 
what would be the result to them in language and gains in ability 
to handle their own estates and hold their own in our civilization? 
I leave all of you who have had these experiences to answer. 

Let me recall to you Joseph, the tribesman who was sold into 
slavery and became a part of the country in which he was enslaved, 
its second in authority and its saver, and the saver of his tribe in 
their greatest crisis. Had Joseph’s brethren followed his example 
and amalgamated with the Egyptians their hundreds of years of 
slavery would have been impossible. Their insistence on holding to 
racehood has driven them out and made them unwelcome in many 
lands through all the centuries. 

America is full of eminent men, who though foreign-born, have 
quit their many countries, languages and relatives and crossed the 
ocean to join hands with and become a very part of us in making 
the greatest composite people in the history of the world. 

Ten millions of aboriginal black men from darkest Africa, forcibly 
brought to America, scattered into contact and usefulness among 
our people, have become English-speaking American citizens. 
Thirty-five negroes for every Indian in our borders. The “camel ” 
negro swallowed, but the “ gnat” Indians a constant strain. 

The “ curse of slavery ” taught usefulness, made their lives valu- 
able, and gave American citizenship to the negroes, while at the 
same time, by the same nation, the device of segregating on reser- 
vations enforced idleness, which gave disease and death and denied 
fitness for and withheld citizenship from the Indians. 

I do not want to be invidious, but one instance of the possibilities 
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of your own race so well illustrates my position I cannot resist 
using it. Dr. Montezuma, like Joseph, was sold into and became 
submerged in a nation the antithesis of his birthrace. He accom- 
modated himself to his new environment and has become a strong 
and distinguished character in its affairs. Like Joseph, he now 
uses his acquired power to save his tribesmen. A Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, catering to white man’s greed, scheming to rob 
Montezuma’s Apaches of their Government-given lands, is boldly 
attacked by Montezuma, and fought in the open for two years. He 
is ignominiously defeated in his purpose, retires from the field, and 
quits his Commissioner job. 

The Indian will need God’s pity more than ever if we cannot 
soon drive out the reactionary policy established eight years ago. 

This new policy schemed to deprive young Indians of the belated 
chances Congress had granted them to get out from the tribes by 
destroying the special non-reservation schools the Government had 
given them for that purpose, which were the only medium thus far 
provided to enable any Indians to get a practical knowledge of our 
civilization by being in it. It tried to bribe Congressmen to its pur- 
pose by making presents of the valuable non-reservation school 
plants to the States in which they were located and succeeded with 
three plants in two States. It tried by stringent regulations against 
getting pupils to discourage and end the other schools of that class 
and maligned and villified the work and products of these schools 
so skillfully that the country is flooded with basest misinformation 
and prejudice. It established a plan of peonage and mass labor for 
Indians in contact with our lowest labor classes, intending it to be a 
substitute for the previous and growing system of individual in- 
struction established to give Indians personal experience and contact 
with our best industrial classes. 

It encouraged and facilitated wild west exhibits, and ever con- 
vention or celebration near Indians readily secured parties of painted 
and feather-bedecked Indians to add spectacular attraction to pro- 
mote large attendance. Having this high Government sanction, 
young Indians, educated at the best schools, were led to join these 
shows and so help increase the belief among our people that the 
Indian is unchangeably tied to his aboriginal life. 

These wicked acts of administrative control calculated to pro- 
mote and prolong bureau domination, stayed progress and: brought 
the Indian race more and more into contempt, and made the pur- 
poses of this organization far more difficult of accomplishment. 
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In considering what has hindered Indian progress in civilization, 
we must keep in mind these facts and that the white man’s policy 
has always been repellant. 

We gladly used the Indian from the beginning to help us fight 
his tribes who resented our encroachments, and in this help he was 
true and faithful even with his life, but in everything else we kept 
him as remote as possible. When the settling up of the country 
left us no great region to which we could further drive him, we 
devised and forced on him the system of reservations in which we 
compelled and hired him to remain secluded in tribal masses and 
rigidly excluded all white men except Government officials. When 
these great areas were considered no longer a practicable concession 
to his nomadic life, we devised lands in severalty, allotting each 
Indian a farm portion, taking the surplus for our own people. This 
device was still a reservation system, for the Indian allotments were 
contiguous, and, therefore, crowded them closer together in tribal 
masses. 

Every influence, therefore, and force used by us has said to the 
Indian, remain tribal. Don’t aspire to any individuality and real 
citizenship with us. Even the Government and mission schools, 
because all Indians, and for the most part tribal, have said to them, 
hang together, continue exclusive, and Indians. My experience in 
these lines would lead me to wide disclosures and comment, but I 
must work to a close. No reasonable judgment ought to expect any 
other conditions than those we now have. 

The Indian policy is now and always has been the sole hindrance 
to any great progress by the Indian. It has promoted violence, 
robbery, fraud, graft, and prevented anything like a normal growth 
of civilized ability. 

It has entrenched unsympathetic bureaucratic control under a 
rapidly changing head, usually destitute of material knowledge of 
the duties and possibilities of the office, and so reckless in purpose 
as to become a bull in a china store in methods. 

You aim to end these conditions. I am unable to see any way 
you can successfully do that except along the lines I here indicate. 

The Indian is welcome into all our best schools and industrial 
activities if he will only manfully step out and use them. 

Feeble schools, feeble training and feeble influences inevitably 
produce feeble results and invite failure and scorn. 

Being far behind, the Indian needs all the more the stimulus of 
the very best schools, the very best of industrial and other training, 
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surrounded by the very best examples and immersed in the very best 
environment, or he never will catch up. Contending with American 
youth in school is best fitness for competing in the nation’s marts. 
Under these influences the courage and ability of civilization surely 
come and lead him to become an individual man and a citizen. The 
autonomy of the tribes which we have nursed for generations has 
long ago proven to be the enemy of individuality and the promoter 
of most of the Indian’s ills, and is the very intrenchment of bureau 
control over him. 

After all, the unit is the man and the excellence of all its men fixes 
the safety and grandeur of the unit nation. 

Any individual Indian who chooses to refuse the hire and to 
overcome the allurements to tribalism, may, with full confidence of 
success, enter American life and reach such place as he fits himself 
for. He is not barred out in any way by his Indian origin. My 
observation is that when he heartily does this his being an Indian 
is wide advantage. (Prolonged applause.) 


Address of W. E. Johnson 
(‘‘Pussyfoot’’) 

Fellow Members and Savages: I use the latter word with special 
reference to my own flesh and blood. For if the red man is a savage, 
or if he ever was a savage, he got his first instruction in savagery 
from my own race. For our records of history show that the ma- 
jority of our original thirteen States, in their colonial periods, en- 
acted laws providing bounties for Indian scalps. The one relieving 
feature of these acts is that they generally offered a larger reward 
for the murder of an Indian man than was given for the assassina- 
tion of an Indian woman or child. 

When I first entered the “ reservation ” school, among my studies 
was that of geography. From that I learned that an island was a 
tract of land entirely surrounded by water. As I grew up, I learned, 
among other things, that an Indian reservation was a tract of land 
entirely surrounded by thieves. 

Nearly seven years ago, I was commissioned by the Interior De- 
partment as a special officer, charged with the duty of breaking up 
the liquor traffic among Indians, which is the backbone of the in- 
dustry of plunder among these people. I did not apply for the job 
and hesitated about accepting it. But the call to this duty was loud, 
and I finally undertook the work. I took the job seriously. I went 
to my duty on the theory that I was a cat hired to fight and not 
to purr. 
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The initial campaign, that of the Indian Territory, was extremely 
difficult. Only four courts and eight judges were charged with the 
entire judicial work of the Territory. More than 6,000 criminal 
cases were piled up on the dockets ahead of me. It being a physical 
impossibility to try more than a small fraction of the cases already 
under indictment, there was little or no chance of trying any new 
cases that | could develop. It was for this reason that the operations 
during the territorial period were confined largely to the seizure and 
summary destruction of liquors found in the Indian country. 

After the first round, I returned to Washington for consultation, 
decorated with a black eye, a damaged fist and having damage suits 
of a par value of $155,000 stacked up against me. 

The successes of the initial campaign in the Indian Territory led to 
the formation of the permanent service of which I was made chief. 
Our headquarters were first at Salt Lake, and later moved to Den- 
ver, where they now are. 

Much has been written about the operations of this service and 

of its far-reaching influences upon Indian life. Whatever of suc- 
cess has come to it was made possible by the uniform, steady and 
unwavering support that was behind it under Commissioner Leupp, 
Secretary Garfield and under Commissioner Valentine. It was Mr. 
in that state. 
Leupp’s good fortune to have behind him the steady support of 
President Roosevelt, which was always a protection from the wiles 
of designing politicians and cunning grafters. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Valentine did not have that kind of support, and troubles ultimately 
began to multiply. 

During the five years of my service, we were not able to get all 
of the liquor in the Indian country, but we destroyed approximately 
500,000 bottles of it. We were not able to convict every whiskey 
peddlar, but we convicted more than 3,400 of them. It was a most 
gratifying factor in these operations that the juries were always 
prompt to convict in Indian whiskey cases where they were prepared 
with the same care and presented with the same skill and energy as 
other criminal cases prosecuted by the Government. Outside of 
my work in the Indian Territory during the first eighteen months, 
convictions have been obtained in a small fraction less than 98 
per cent. of the cases which came to an issue. I challenge any other 
service of this sort, Government or State, to show an equal record. 
It proves that the talk about juries refusing to convict in whiskey 
cases is the thinnest kind of hot air. The people on the frontiers 
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were immensely relieved by our operations and responded by doing 
their full duty as jurors. 

The loyalty and devotion of the Indian himself to this work was 
one of the bright lights in our efforts. Some of the very best 
officers were Indians, and the unofficial efforts of tribesmen to 
render aid, to give information, to act as scouts — paid or not, it 
made little difference to them— was striking and tremendously 
significant. More than ten per cent. of my entire disbursements 
was to Indians for services, and for every dollar of it there was 
value rendered. There was no discounting their loyalty. On many 
an occasion I have said that when in a tight and dangerous situa- 
tion I would rather have the average Indian policeman by my side 
than the average sheriff or marshal. For one knows that the Indian 
will stick under any and all circumstances. 

Congress treated the service kindly. Necessary increases in ap- 
propriations were, granted promptly and willingly. Necessary addi- 
tions to the powers of officers engaged in the service were granted 
freely. While the service made good, there was a disposition on 
the part of the Indian Committees of the House and Senate to give 
it all the funds necessary and all of the powers desirable. 

As a rule, the support and assistance of the field service of the 
Indian Bureau was all that could be desired. Some of the finest 
characters that I have ever met are employed as superintendents, 
matrons, farmers and in other field capacities. The devotion and 
self-sacrifice of many of these in this social service was marked and 
striking. The trouble in the Indian service is not so much with 
the rank and file as with those in power. The dead hand of politics 
came into play during the last year of my service and well nigh 
ruined the efficiency of our work. Commissioner Valentine was 
hampered with nonsupport above him and hamstrung with treachery 
under him. His support of the service was as loyal and steady as 
the secret opposition of Assistant Commissioner Abbott was effective 
and deadly. During the last year of my service Mr. Abbott did 
more to undermine and render ineffective our operations than did 
any other twenty men in the United States. I was compelled to 
take on officers:who were worthless, to pay political debts. I was 
compelled to dismiss some of my best men. I was compelled to 
forego the prosecution of nearly 250 cases in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to please a politician who is now serving a three- 
year term in Stillwater penitentiary for attempted arson. Tre- 
mendous pressure was brought to compel me to forego assisting in 
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the prosecution of bootleggers for anything except the technical 
offense of selling whiskey. I would be given public orders to carry 
out a certain policy and then called in and privately instructed to 
do nothing of the kind. It was my policy of following my public 
orders and ignoring private instructions to the contrary that led to 
much of my trouble. 

When I was closing up saloons in the Indian country in Minnesota 
under the support of the United States attorney and the two Federal 
judges of that State, I received a telegram from the Indian office 
demanding to know why I was closing those saloons without con- 
sulting with F. W. Zollman, attorney for the Minnesota State Brew- 
ers’ Association. 

I was hammered and pounded for a year because I insisted in 
co-operating with local authorities, helping them in the prosecution 
of sellers of liquor to Indians in the State courts and receiving aid 
from local authorities in my prosecutions in the State courts in 
return. 

When one of my Indian helpers, Juan Cruz, was murderously 
assaulted by drunken roughs and shot one of them to save his own 
life, Mr. Abbott telegraphed me to “ take no steps to defend ” Cruz, 
who was therefor charged with first degree murder in the state 
courts. Commissioner Valentine interfered, revoked the Abbott 
order and wired me to do all in my power to protect the Indian which 
I did and secured his freedom. Abbott then fought the acceptance of 
my accounts for expenses in the work and sought to have Cruz rein- 
dicted and tried again in the Federal courts. He was only blocked in 
his attempt by the refusal of the United States attorney to have any- 
thing to do with the prosecution. The motive for this vengeance upon 
Cruz was that he had complained of his Indian Superintendent for 
selling liquor illegally in his drug store at Santa Fe, the superintend- 
ent being a politician and friend of the assistant commissioner. It 
was Mr. Abbott who broke up my campaign for protecting the 
Indians from peyote which had become so successful that its use had 
been practically annihilated. The headquarters of the peyote cult was 
in Nebraska and the politicians wanted to control the Indian vote 
in that state. 

During the last year, I operated as best I could under these cir- 
cumstances, a bone of contention between two contending forces. 
Mr. Valentine supporting my work and Mr. Abbott attacking it in 
order to get at Valentine. 

The point was finally reached in which I believed that I could do 
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more effective work for the protection of the Indian outside than 
I could inside the service. 

It is not fitting that I close without a word in memory of the five 
officers who gave up their lives in this service under me. In the 
presence of you all and in the presence of the Great Spirit, I wish to 
bow my head in reverence and love to these loyal fellows who laid 
down their lives that the Indians might live. These five martyrs, 
Sam Roberts, Randolph W. Cathey, John Morrison, George Williams 
and Charley Escalanti were murdered by liquor thieves while I had 
charge of the service. Three more, Will H. Stanley, Waler Reed 
and Robert L. Bowman have given up their lives since. These fel- 
lows laid down their lives that the Indian children might have an 
even break for a life of usefulness and honor; they laid down their 
lives that the Indian mother might have half a chance to rear her 
children in the way they should go. All honor to such lofty spirits 
who placed duty ahead of life; whose loyalty to their work led them 
down into the jaws of death from which they never returned. 

We speak much of taking our civilization to the Indian. I spent 
five years in trying to keep our civilization away from the Indian. 
We need much of the civilization of the Indian. There is much that 
he can teach us. We need his sense of truthfulness. The wild 
Indian knows not how to lie. The art was taught him by the whites. 
No Indian ever violated a treaty. The whites have left a streak of 
broken treaties and unkept promises strewn through the statute 
books for a hundred years. We need to sit at the feet of the Indian 
and learn until we can keep a solemn promise. 

We need the Indians sense of logic; we need his instinct for 
poetry and art. And, above all, we need his reverence for sacred 
things. The Indian sees God in the sun that shines, in the water 
flowing down the mountain side and in the grass that grows. To 
the Indian mind, God is ever present in and behind the forces of 
nature. We have given the Indian our vices and our diseases; we 
need that he give us liberally of his virtues and of his lofty ideals. 


Business Session October 5, 1912 


PRESIDENT CooLipcE: The Conference will come to order. I 
am glad to see that Mr. Roe Cloud is with us this morning, and I 
will ask him to open the meeting with prayer. 

Invocation by Mr. Roe Cloud. 

Roll call and the reading of the minutes called for. 
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THE SECRETARY: The minutes of the last Conference have been 
published. The minutes referred to are the accounts of the activi- 
ties of the year that has just passed. I wish the Conference would 
defer the reading of this and have it published. If there is a motion 
entertained to that effect I ask that it be made. Time is now an 
important element. 

Mr. Sloan made the motion that the reading of the minutes 
be deferred and published later. Seconded by Mr. Dagenett, put 
to a vote and carried. 

Mr. Coolidge read a letter from Professor McKenzie,— stating 
that three gentlemen with him had raised a fund of $375 — to help 
in liquidating the deficit of the concert and to pay the salary of 
Mr. A. Moore, who for three months had acted as local secretary. 

Mr. Roe Cloud said that resolutions of thanks were now in order. 

Mr. Griffis explained that one of the gentlemen who was so gen- 
erous toward the Society had already done an immense amount for 
the Society and $100 donation by him was too much to expect. 
(Discussed by Mr. Roe Cloud and Mr. Sloan.)_ 

Mr. Sloan made the motion that this be placed in the hands of a 
committee to draw up a resolution of thanks to Professor McKenzie. 
Seconded by Mr. Nori, put to a vote and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Parker: I desire to submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the S. A. I. establish a quarterly journal to be 
known as the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS and 
that this Quarterly contain the papers and addresses delivered at the 
Conference of the Society in its numbers of each year, the papers 
read at the Conference and matters of current importance in Indian 
affairs ; that the publication of this journal be charged to the secre- 
tary of the Society subject to the oversight of a publication com- 
mittee; that there shall be a board of editors, who shall see that 
contributions are secured on Indian topics of current interest and 
of present or future importance to the social and economic welfare 
of the race. That historical sketches and reviews of history or 
fiction shall not be given attention unless there is an abundance of 
space left for filling; that the primary aim of the Journal shall be 
to present and to carry out in a dignified way the objects of the 
Society and to keep before the public the social, ethical and industrial 
needs of the Indian and his achievements, and that no religious or 
political controversies shall be engaged in nor the Journal be sub- 
verted to personal interests. 

The Journal shall be sent to all members at a charge of $1 in 
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addition to the membership fees and to other subscribers not 
members at $1.50 a year. 

Mr. CooLipce: We shall act upon this in the afternoon session. 
The next in order of business is standing committee reports. The 
first is the Auditing Committee. Is the Auditing Committee ready 
to report? 

Mr. Dacenett: No, sir. The Auditing Committee will report 
the first thing after luncheon. 

Mr. Coo.ipcE: The next in order is the report of the Committee 
on Local Conditions. 

THE SEcRETARY: Mr. President, I have a report of the New 
York Committee which is submitted by Mr. Doxon and Mr. Horton 
Elm and I move that we accept it as it is subject to reading by the 
officers of the Society. 

Mr. Cootipce: Is it the wish of the house for such a motion 
that has been made by Mr. Parker on the New York Committee that 
we dispense of the reading of the report. If there is a second to it 
I will put the motion to the house. 

Motion made again by Mr. Parker. Seconded by Mr. Sloan, put 
to a vote and carried. 

Mr. F. E. Parker: The idea of having such committees ‘is to 
ascertain the conditions existing in any particular locality, and they 
should be considered of the highest importance and reports should be 
read if action is to be taken, otherwise, if they are merely pub- 
lished, it will be too late to take action if there is something you 
do not approve or something to indorse. 

Mr. Dagenett said the Conference should abide by the suggestion 
of Mr. Parker, Sr. The suggestion made a motion by Mr. F. 
Parker, seconded by Mr. Dagenett, put to a vote and carried. 

Secretary Parker read the report of the New York Committee. 
(See page 240.) 

Mr. Coo.ipce: The next in order is the report on the Code 
Commission. 

THE SEcRETARY: A brief report appeared in the “ Red Man” 
for September of this year. Every great organization interested in 
Indian affairs endorses the measures which seek to bring about a 
codification of Indian laws and statistics as to the status of the 
Indians. Your secretary spoke before the House of Representatives 
Committee. Mr. Sloan, who met with the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, is to report the actions which were taken in endeavoring 
to push this bill. I move that we publish the entire report which I 
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herewith submit; and publish it where every member of the Society 
can read it. (Seconded by Mr. Kealear.) 

President Coolidge put the motion. Carried. (For report see 
page 233-) 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE: The report of the Committee on Designs 
and Emblems is now in order. Mrs. Deitz is the chairman. 

Mrs. Deitz: I want to submit this design, which I have selected, 
to Mr. Parker and he will explain. He is a member of our Com- 
mittee and Mr. Oskison is the other member. (The design was 
displayed.) Discussed by Mrs. Deitz, Mrs. Baldwin, Messrs. Parker 
and Sloan. 

Mr. Sloan moved that they adopt the design and emblem and 
accept them as selected. Seconded by Mrs. Baldwin, put to a vote 
and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Coo.ipce: The report of the Committee on the Constitution 
is now in order. 

Mr. SLoan: As chairman of the constitution committee, I desire 
to say, first, that the executive committee was authorized by the Con- 
ference last fall to provide a constitution, which was duly prepared, 
acted upon and adopted by that committee. The same was presented 
yesterday and adopted by the Conference and then left in the hands 
of the constitution committee for such amendments as were neces- 
sary. The committee reports as follows: First, I make a motion 
that the subject of amendments be accepted and adopted by the 
Society. (Seconded by Mr. Griffis, unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Roe Cioup (acting as chairman): The first amendment 
offered was that under section one, under article two, the word 
“objects” be stricken out and the words “ statement of purpose” 
be substituted therefor. (Put to a vote and carried.) 

Mr. Roz Croup: Second amendment under section seven the 
words “to provide, etc.” be stricken out entirely and instead we 
have words like the following ““ * * * ”. (Put to a vote and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Roe Croup: Third amendment. Article 2, section 2, after 
the words “ Vice presidents ” in line three of printed copy of consti- 
tution and by-laws, 1912, there be inserted the words “ which shall 
consist of four members” and that the following section be added 
thereto: Section 4. That only active members in good standing 
shall be eligible to hold office in this Society, either elective or ap- 
pointive.” (Carried.) 

Mr. Roe Croup: Article 4, section 3. That this section be 
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amended to read as follows: “There shall be an advisory board 
elected and shall consist of 15 members. The functions of this 
Board shall be purely advisory.” (Discussed by Mrs. Baldwin, Dr. 
Montezuma, Mr. Nori, Mr. Parker and Mr. Dagenett. Put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Mr. RoE CiLoup: Article 5, section 3. That the words “or the 
first vice president,” be stricken out and that all bills before paid 
should be first submitted to the president and to the secretary- 
treasurer. (Seconded by Mrs. LaFlesche. Put to a vote and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Roe Croup: The following paragraph shall be added 
thereto: “ The treasurer shall furnish a penal bond in such sum as 
the executive committee may require, that in no case less than two 
thousand dollars.” (Seconded by Mrs. Baldwin. Carried.) 

Mr. Roe Cioup: Article 7, section 1. That the words, “ Secre- 
tary-treasurer ” be stricken out and that there be substituted there- 
for the words, “ Use of the Society.” (Seconded by Mr. Dagenett. 
Carried. ) 

Mr. SLOAN moved that the sum of $2,000 be inserted and made 
definite as the yearly salary of the secretary-treasurer. Discussed 
by Mr. Nori, Mr. Dagenett and Mr. Sloan. (Put to a vote and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Sloan here agreed to furnish the sum of $100 toward the 
salary of the secretary. Mr. Dagenett agreed to furnish $100 for 
five years. Mrs. Baldwin agreed to furnish $25 and cause another 
amount of $25 to be furnished. Mrs. Calvert agreed to furnish $25. 
Mr. Coolidge said he had a very dear friend at home who probably 
would add to the contributions by giving $100. Other members 
privately pledged certain amounts. 

Mr. Roe Croup: The next in order is the report of the special 
committees. 

Mr. Sloan moved that the committee on the constitution be dis- 
missed. This motion was seconded by Mrs. Baldwin, put to a vote 
and carried. 

Mr. Roe Cioup: The committee to draw up resolutions was 
called on to report. 

Mrs. Baldwin moved that the platform be taken up, article by 
article, and be adopted accordingly. Mr. Griffis seconded the motion. 
Carried. 

Mrs. BALDwin: I would like to say something amout the Turtle 
Mountain Indians. They have for years been struggling to prove 
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their right to a very large tract of land in North Dakota, and then 
they struggied to get on the rolls, and there were not enough lands to 
allot the Indians and some were allotted in Montana and worked 
on their allotments and spent two or three years. Now, some ap- 
plied for patents in fee and the Government refused on the ground 
that they are coal lands and can give them only right to the 
service. These Indians do not know what to do, and on good 
authority I have been told the Secretary of the Interior has no right 
to interfere in Montana. I would like to have something done 
to better the condition of those Indians. 

Mr. RoE CLoup: Wherever coal is discovered on Indian lands, 
the surface only is considered to belong to the Indians and the coal 
interest is reserved for Government purposes. The coal under- 
neath should be the property right of the Indian. In view of all 
this it seems to me that the reservations should appeal to Congress 
to reinstate all such property taken from the Indian. I move you, 
Mr. President, that we ask Congress to see if this cannot be partly 
done. (Seconded by Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Coolidge repeated the 
motion, duly seconded. Put to a vote and carried.) 

Mr. Wore: I would like to speak of Hampton. I am from 
Hampton. I think that it would be wise for this Society to make a 
resolution for an appropriation for Hampton. We would like to 
have at least the transportation to and from Hampton. I think that 
this Society ought to make a resolution for Hampton Institute asking 
the Government to restore the appropriation for the school. 

Mr. Roe Croup: Is it the desire of this Society that the Gov- 
ernment appropriate certain sums of money for the Indian 
students of Hampton Institute? If money is not for school, 
scholarships and maintenance, to have some appropriated for rail- 
road fare to and from the school and that they work or pay their 
way through. What is your desire? 

Mr. Parker: I am in sympathy with the aims and ideals of 
Hampton, but would it not be dangerous to endorse any plan for 
any particular school. If we endorse one we should extend it more 
broadly, whether supported by the Government or not. This is 
merely as a suggestion for consideration. We want justice for all 
as well as for one. 

Mrs. LaFLescne: Of course, I am not offering any resolution, 
but I speak especially from facts I know, and you can act accord- 
ingly. On the Blackfeet Reservation near Browning, Montana, the 
superintendent of that reservation told me that there were 200 
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Indian youths without school facilities, and I know of several 
Indian families at Browning who are hiring private teachers be- 
cause of the fact that it is easier perhaps and cheaper for them 
to do that than to allow their children to grow up in ignorance, and 
so they furnished the means for their children to get an educa- 
tion. I know also that Mr. McPartridge had asked for larger 
school facilities and, of course, the action of the Government was 
not very favorable, or the Government, in fact, did not act very 
quickly. Now, in Carlisle they are having only a certain limited 
amount of money for transportation, and because of that certain 
sum they are only able to receive pupils from certain sections of the 
United States; consequently it is that many Indian pupils from a 
distance have no means of going to school. I have no doubt that 
other schools are hampered in the same way. It seems to me that 
if we are going to offer resolutions for the transportation and educa- 
tion of the Indian child, that something should be done which would 
cover the whole of this problem of railroad fare from their homes. 

Mr. DacenettT: I have often been asked which was the best 
school for the Indian, and my answer has always been Hampton. 
The largest results that have been obtained are from Hampton and 
always will be. I recognize that Hampton is the best Indian school 
in the United States, but I am against Hampton and always will be, 
for other reasons. 

Mr. SLtoaAn: I was present and spoke before the Indian Com- 
mittee of the House when the privileges, circumstances, etc., of 
Hampton were discussed. One member of the committee said in 
the presence of the other members that Hampton school was higher 
in many ways than any similar white school, that it was modern and 
up to the highest standards, but he opposed it on account of the 
mingling of the races. There might be a question of miscegnation, 
but during the thirty-four years of Indians being at Hampton there 
has never been a case. The Indian students hold themselves 
proudly as Indians and I think it is a credit to the Indian that 
they do. 

I move that, for all nonsectarian schools furnishing education for 
Indians, our stated belief is that the Government should furnish 
the transportation to and from the reservations for the students, 
and that an adequate sum should be furnished therefor. 

Seconded by Mr. LaFlesche. Carried. 

Mr. Roe Croup: I think this question of this resolution is one 
of the most important ones that has come up before us until now. 
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When I heard that the appropriation to Hampton was discontinued 
I felt that a great good which the Indian race had received was now 
cut off and I wondered what the Hampton students would do. Then 
yesterday in our meeting we heard that twenty boys and thirteen 
girls had decided to stay and earn their way through the school. I 
do not think anything was so inspiring as that report from Hampton 
students; and that principle on which these Indian boys and girls 
placed themselves, I believe, is the principle on which we, as a con- 
gress, have placed ourselves, that we will be independent, and when 
we work our way through schools and education institutions, 
it seems to me that if we turned around and asked Congress for ap- 
propriations, etc., that we would be going directly against what 
these Hampton students have sought. * * * 

Dr. MontezuMA: I think this Society is getting into deep water. 
It is a good thing to have a level head. Lack of balance is what we 
have to guard against, I think, as we are just beginning. The other 
motion that I voted against endorsing (endorsement of the Indian 
Bureau circular) is one, but you would not forget your bread and 
butter. This is a doubtful question, very doubtful in propriety, yet 
on account of it being so delicate a question it is very hard to decide 
publicly, but it is a very easy thing to decide in your own minds; and 
again the other question that I put in regard to employment of 
Indians in the Indian Service — we can work and live outside that 
service and should not beg for such work. 

CHAIRMAN RoE CLoup: You have heard the question, that we 
believe this appropriation should be made to all schools. Are you all 
ready for the question? Are there any further remarks? All in 
favor of this amendment to the original motion that the Society 
resolve that we ask for the transportation for students to all non- 
sectarian schools where Indians are being educated. 

Carried. (Four voices, including Dr. Montezuma, dissenting.) 

Mr. SLoan: My attention has been called to this provision in 
the statement of purposes to establish a legal aid committee, as it 
seems that settlement of Indian claims and finances — legal affairs — 
cannot be quickly effected, so I have been asked that we substitute as 
requested, that some Indian members of the Society be placed in 
legal position to investigate matters ; those persons would be author- 
ized by law not only to go in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but the 
Interior Department, or any offices that have matters of Indians, to 
make investigations, and do some good. 

Discussed by Mr. Roe Cloud, Mr. Sloan, Mr. Oskison. 
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Mr. Roe CLoup: We must adjourn for lunch. 

THE SEcRETARY: I would suggest that our members do not go 
back to the hotel for their lunch. There are several lunch rooms 
across the street. Be back at 1.30 o'clock, so we can finish the 
business. 

Adjournment to 1.30 P. M. 


Afternoon Session, October 5, 1.45 P. M. 


Mr. Roe Croup: First is unfinished business. I believe that 
there were some resolutions that were to be brought before us in 
regard to starting some Society magazine, and I believe that is now 
in order. The secretary will kindly restate his resolution regarding 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 

Resolution reread. 

Discussed by Mr. Parker, Mr. Oskison, Mr. Griffis, Mrs. La- 
Flesche, Mr. Roe Cloud, Mr. Sloan, Mr. Dagenett. President 
Coolidge in the chair. 

Mr. Roe Cioup: I move that this matter of a journal should be 
referred to a committee and that that committee should be author- 
ized to go on with its publication, if their conclusions favor such a 
thing, is advisable and useful for the Society. ' 

Put to a vote and carried. 

President Coolidge appointed Messrs. Sloan, Dagenett and 
Griffis. 

Mr. DAGENETT: When are we going to elect officers? 

Mr. Roe CLoup: Immediately after this unfinished business. 

Mr. Osxison: I move that the Society grant authority to the 
secretary to send the following letter to the President of the United 
States: 

CoLtumBus, OunI0, October 5, 1912. 
To His Excellency the President of the United States: 

The Society of American Indians, in conference assembled at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, respectfully petition you 
as follows: 

1. That the appointment of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
be made without regard to the political affiliations of the appointee. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has to deal essentially with 
human problems, the problems of a primitive and hampered race. 
His work is in no sense political. There has never been a time in 
the history of Indian affairs when the filling of this was of such vital 
interest to the Indian as a race as at present, during this period of 
enforced transition. 
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2. The man to be appointed to this important position should be 
one whose honesty, integrity and sympathetic and practicable in- 
terest in the Indian race is beyond question. He should be a man 
whose standing is such that he would command the hearty support 
of the best people of the country, regardless of politics or religious 
affiliations. 

It is not the policy of the Society to become involved in politics, 
either directly or indirectly, and it will not endorse any particular 
candidate nor oppose him, unless there is some one up for con- 
sideration who is manifestly unsuited, and whose appointment 
would be detrimental to the race as a whole. 

We believe, however, that it is not only the right but the duty 
of every advanced-thinking Indian to assert himself in a matter of 
this kind, and we respectfully request that the opinions and wishes 
of these Indians, speaking individually, concerning the appointment 
of Commissioner of Indian Affairs be given not only consideration 
but weight. 

Very respectfully, 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


(Signed) SHERMAN COOLIDGE, President. 
Attest : 
ARTHUR C, PARKER, Secretary. 


Discussed by Mr. Dagenett, Mr. Griffis, Mr. Oskison. 

Mr. DacENETT: I move that the letter be sent to the President of 
the United States by a special representative from the Society. 

Seconded by Mr. Griffis. Put to a vote and carried. 

Mr. Dacenett: There should be a delegate of the Society at 
Mohonk Conference. 

Mr. Stoan: President Coolidge, did you receive an invitation to 
the Mohonk Conference? 

Discussed by Mr. Sloan, Mr. Dagenett, Rev. Coolidge, Mr. 
Griffis, Mr. Roe Cloud, Dr. Montezuma, Mr. Oskison and Mr. 
Parker. 

Mr. SLoan: I move that the secretary make such arrangements 
for a representative at the Mohonk Conference as circumstances 
may arise, if they seem to him advisable. 

Seconded by Mrs. Baldwin. Carried. 

Rev. Coottpce: I have a communication that I would like to read 
to the Society. (Letter from the Associate body.) 
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OHIO UNION, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
CoLuMBus, OuI0, October 5, 1912. 
To the Society of American Indians: 

At a meeting of some of the Associate Members of your Society 
held this morning, I was authorized to extend to you our most 
hearty greetings, and to say that we desire to co-operate with you 
and to assist you in any way we may without infringing upon the 
independence which is so characteristic of your organization and so 
essential to the vitality and usefulness of your Society. 

Very truly yours, 
FAYETTE AVERY MCKENZIE, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE: We are most grateful for this promise of 
support. 

Mr. Roe Coup: We have the election of officers this afternoon 
and we have an invitation to go and see a foot ball game and some 
other things of athletic interest. We must proceed with our busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SLOAN: One resolution that I would like to make at this 
time: I move that the President of the Executive Council be 
authorized at any time during the ensuing year to pay out of any 
funds that may be to the credit of the Society such sum as seems 
to him just and proper to compensate our Secretary-Treasurer 
for services during the past year or for the time during which he 
had been acting. (Seconded by Mr. Oskison.) 

Mr. Parker: This motion, even if adopted, could not be effected, 
for under no circumstances for any of the services which I may have 
given to the Society will I accept anything. This was given as a 
donation and was given without any thought of compensation. If 
the motion passes I shall still refuse to accept anything and turn 
the amount back into the treasury. I have been glad to serve and 
ask no one to feel that I need any special thanks. 

Mr. SLOAN: Under the statement made by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer I feel I ought to withdraw my motion and I will do so and 
substitute therefor an appreciation for the great work and sacrifice 
which he has made and say this Society is grateful for what he has 
sacrificed for us and that he has our heartfelt thanks for it. (Mr. 
Oskison withdrew his first second and substituted it to the second. 
Put to a vote and carried unanimously. ) 

Mr. Dacenett: I do not see why we could not transfer that 
motion to Mrs. LaFlesche. Owing to my request, Mrs. LaFlesche 
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resigned a good portion and only got pay for part of the time she 
was corresponding secretary. So I move that we duplicate that 
vote of thanks to Mrs. LaFlesche. (Seconded by Mrs. Baldwin. 
Carried. ) 

Rev. Cootipce: If it is not detracting from what was expressed 
for Mrs. LaFlesche and our noble secretary, I would like also to 
offer a vote of thanks to Mr. Dagenett and Mr. Sloan himself for 
what they have done for the Society. (Seconded by Mrs. Baldwin. 
Carried. ) 

Mr. Stoan: I think there is one whom we ought not to forget. 
Professor McKenzie is entitled to it and I renew that as a separate 
specific motion and ask that we have a letter written and signed by 
the President and Secretary and sent by Mr. Coolidge. (Seconded 
by Mr. Nori. Unanimously carried.) 

The following resolution was drafted: 

Be it resolved by the Society of American Indians in Conference 
assembled, that we express to Prof. F. A. McKenzie our sincere and 
heartfelt appreciation for the noble effort which he has made to 
bring about the success of this Conference. Our appreciation does 
not stop at an acknowledgment of our obligations for his services 
this year; but extends to the first initial efforts which brought about 
the efforts of the six founders in Columbus in April, 1911, and to 
the devotion and sacrifices which he made to bring to a successful 
reality the first Conference at the University in October of the same 
year. Neither the race nor the organization is able to express in 
words the indebtedness which they feel to him and his unselfish 
efforts to foster this movement. We are only able, therefore, to 
express through the medium of this resolution, the fact that we are 
grateful to him and by spreading this minute on our books make a 
permanent record of the fact. 

Adopted by a unanimous standing vote. 

Mr. Roz CLoup: Now we come to the election of officers and I 
believe it is customary to vote for the president of the Society the 
first thing of all. 

Mr. Dacenett: I move that we nominate the President by 
acclamation. We have a great deal to do, for only short time 
remains. (Seconded by Mr. Sloan. Carried.) 

Mr. Grirris: I rise to nominate Mr. Coolidge for our President. 
As a full-blooded Indian and an able executive, he should be our 
unanimous choice. (Seconded by Mr. Sloan.) 

Mr. DacENetT: I move the nominations be closed. (Seconded 
by Mrs. LaFlesche. Vote with two dissenting voices.) 
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Mr. SLoan: I move that the Secretary cast the ballot for Mr, 
Coolidge, as President of the Society of American Indians, 
(Seconded by Mr. Gardiner. Ballot cast in favor of Mr. Coolidge. 
Loud applause. ) 

Mr. Nort: I move that the present Secretary be renominated 
and retained. (Seconded by Mr. Griffis. Mr. Sloan moved that the 
nominations be closed. Seconded by Mr. Dagenett. Carried.) 

The Secretary-Treasurer was elected to succeed himself. 

Mr. Roe CLoup: Nomination for First Vice-President is now 
in order. 

Mr. Nort: I nominate Mr. Thomas L. Sloan. (Seconded by 
Mr. Coolidge — Mr. Roe Cloud in chair. Mr. Griffis moved that 
the ballot be cast for Mr. Sloan. Seconded by Mr. Oskison. Put 
to a vote and carried.) 

Mr. Roe Cioup: The Second Vice-President, and Chairman on 
Membership, nomination is now in order. 

Mr. Oskison: I nominate Mr. Dagenett. 

Mr. DacENETT: In the first place I am in the government serv- 
ice. I will now tell you I am not looking for any office. If the 
Society declares themselves against Indians in the Indian Service by 
declaring against an officer who is in that service, it is going to drive 
a good many Indians from the Society and cause them to lose in- 
terest. There are hundreds of progressive honest men and women 
in that service who are loyal to their race first of all. 

Mr. Cootipce: I would ask Mr. Nori and Mrs. Calvert to count 
these votes in regard to government employees holding positions as 
officers in the Society. 

Mr. SLoan: The Society is most indebted to Mr. Dagenett for 
the progress of the organization; I therefore move that the Society 
give Mr. Dagenett a special invitation to accept any position that 
may be selected or offered him. (Seconded by Rev. Coolidge — Mr. 
Roe Cloud in the chair.) 

Mr. DacENETT: I am not speaking for my own personal inter- 
ests but for the 2,300 Indians in the employ of the Indian Service. 
Ninety-nine per cent. are good honest people and are vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of their race. * * * 

Mr. Erm: I have taken a good many pains trying to find out 
what should be the proper course that we should take. Now, what- 
ever we may say in our meetings ought not to be taken as personal. 
It is the right policy and the true principle for which we are looking. 
If a man lias the rheumatism we do not attack the man; we attack 
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the rheumatism. Now, as far as holding the offices is concerned, it 
seems to me that, although there may be a good many hindrances, a 
government employee in the service of the Bureau ought to hold an 
office if he has qualifications, without creating prejudice. 

Mr. Nort: The votes as cast are 30 yes and 31 votes no. One 
said, “ Not all of them,” and one, “ Certainly not at present.” The 
Society by this vote is against an employee of the Indian Service 
as an officer. 

Mr. PARKER: There were sixty votes reported from over 150 
who were asked to vote. The vote is not conclusive evidence since 
it is not complete, some members here not voting; this by way of 
explanation. 

Mr. Grirris: Mr. Dagenett acted in the finest spirit of any man 
I ever saw when presiding as chairman here, and then after resign- 
ing going on working as hard as he possibly could. * * * 

Discussion of the Indian Bureau by Messrs Dagenett, Griffis, 
Montezuma, Nori, Coolidge and Kealear. 

Nomination of Mr. Dagenett for Vice-President on Membership 
put to vote; 16 to g in favor of Mr. Dagenett — several not voting. 

Mr. Stoan: I move nominations close and Mr. Dagenett be 
declared elected. 

Mr. Roz CLoup: Nomination of Vice-President on Legislation is 
now in order. 

Mr. Nort: I would nominate Mr. Denison Wheelock. (Seconded 
by Mr. Oskison. Mrs. LaFlesche moved that the nominations be 
closed. Seconded by Mr. Sloan. Unanimously carried. Mr. 
Wheelock elected Vice-President on Legislation, the Secretary hav- 
ing order to cast the ballot. 

CHAIRMAN: Next in order is the Vice-President on Education. 

Mrs. BaLpwin: I nominate Mrs. LaFlesche as Vice-President 
on Education. (Seconded by Mr. Coolidge.) 

Mr. Sloan nominates Miss Elm as Vice-President on Education. 
Seconded by Mr. LaMere. 

Mr. Nichols gave a talk about and nominated, as Vice-President 
on Education, Mrs. Kellogg. Miss Elm refused to be nominated, 
etc., so Mr. LaMere withdrew his second and Mr. Sloan his nomi- 
nation, in favor of Mrs. Kellogg. 

Mr. Sloan moved that the Secretary cast a unaminous vote for 
Mrs. Kellogg for Vice-President on Education. Put to a vote and 
carried. 


CHAIRMAN: The business in order is the election of members 
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for the General Committee and to expedite matters, unless there is 
some particular objection, we will vote on all the names for this 
General Committee at once. 

Mr. DaceNetTtT: What authority in the Constitution is there for 
the General Committee? 

Mr. SLoan: It should be an Advisory Board of fifteen members 
who shall constitute it, according to our Constitution. 

Following members elected to constitute the Advisory Board: 


Mr. Roe Cloud, Chairman, Mrs. Angel-Decora Deitz, 
John M. Oskison, Horton G. Elm, 

Mrs. Emma D. Goulette, Rev. Joseph K. Griffis, 
Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin, Rev. Asa R. Hill, 
Howard E. Gansworth, Chas. D. Doxon, 

Mrs. Rosa B. LaFlesche, Oliver LaMere, 

Dr. Roland Nichols, Michael Wolfe, 


Hon. Chas. D. Carter. 

Mr. Sloan moved that the next Conference be decided by the 
Executive Committee. (Seconded by Mr. Griffis. Carried.) 

Mr. Dacenett: Mr Chairman, your Auditing Committee wishes 
to report as follows: 

We have summed up the books of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur C. Parker, and find that there has been received since his 
election $1,028.50, and that there has been disbursed the sum of 
$1,082.79, making a deficit of $54.29. This statement is to and 
including September 30, 1912, and does not take into consideration 
several outstanding obligations. 

A complete tabulated statement of all receipts, with the source 
of same, etc., will be made by the Auditing Committee and fur- 
nished every member of the organization. 

Motion of adjournment moved by Mr. Nichols, seconded by Dr. 
Montezuma, put before the house and carried. 
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The Society of American Indians 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as The Society of 
American Indians. 

ARTICLE II 
Statement of Purposes 

Section 1. The purposes of this Society shall be: 

First—To promote and co-operate with all efforts looking to the 
advancement of the Indian in enlightenment which leave him free, 
as a man, to develop according to the natural laws of social evolution. 

Second.—To provide through our open conference, the means for 
a free discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of the race. 

Third—To present in a just light a true history of the race, to 
preserve its records, and to emulate its distinguishing virtues. 

Fourth——To promote citizenship among Indians and to obtain 
the rights thereof. 

Fifth—To establish a legal department to investigate Indian 
problems, and to suggest and to obtain remedies. 

Sixth.—To exercise the right to oppose any movement which 
may be detrimental to the race. 

Seventh.—To direct its energies exclusively to general principles 
and universal interests, and noi allow itself to be used for any 
personal or private interests. 


The honor of the race and the good of the country will always 
be paramount. 


ArTICLE III 


Section 1. The membership of this organization shall be divided 
into five classes, namely: Active, Indian-Associate, Associate, Junior 
and Honorary. 

Active members and Indian-Associates shall be adult persons of 
Indian blood only and they only may vote and hold office, but Indian- 
Associates may vote only upon questions relating to their own tribal 
interests. 

Indian-Associate members shall be Indians from other parts of 
America than the United States or persons of Indian blood not on 
any tribal roll and having less than one-sixteenth Indian blood. 
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Junior members shall be Indians under the age of twenty-one 
years. 

Associate members shall be persons of non-Indian blood interested 
in Indian welfare. 

Honorary members shall be such persons of distinguished attain- 
ment as the Society may choose to elect. 

Section 2. The officers of this Society shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and a Council of three Vice- 
Presidents of which council the President, the First Vice-President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio members. This 
council shall be known as the Executive Council. 

Section 3. No officer, except the Secretary-Treasurer, may hold 
the same elective office for more than two successive years, and 
the President may not be from the same state as his predecessor. 

Section. 4. Only active members in good standing shall be eligible 
to hold office in this Society, either elective or appointive. 


ARTICLE IV 

Section 1. For the execution of its purposes the Society shall be 
divided into different lines of work, namely: Membership, Legisla- 
tion and Education. Each line of work thus specified shall be 
known as a division and a vice-president, except the First Vice- 
President, shall be a Chairman of a Division. 

Section 2. If any vacancy occurs in the office of the Society the 
President, with the consent of the Council, shall fill it by temporary 
appointment. 

Section 3. There shall be an Advisory Board elected consisting of 
fifteen active members. The functions of this Board shall be purely 
advisory. 

ARTICLE V 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution shall be submitted in 
writing at a session of a regular or special convention, but shall not 
be adopted except by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
registered at a special conference. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Dues 


Section 1. Dues in this Society shall be payable in advance and 
shall be two dollars a year for all classes of membership except 


Honorary and Junior. 
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Dues of Junior members shall be fifty cents per annum. 

Section 2. Members who are two years in arrears for dues shall 
lose the right to vote, hold office and receive the publications of the 
Society. 

ArTIcLeE II 
Quorum 

Section 1. A majority of members of the Executive Council shall 
constitute a quorum. An absent member if he so desires may send 
in writing, a proxy vote duly signed, on any question coming before 
the Council, to be cast by a present member. 

Section 2. In all other committees a majority of members shali 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. A conference quorum shall consist of twenty members. 


ArtTicce III 
Membership 
Section 1. Nominations for membership shall be submitted in 
writing to the Division of Membership and be passed upon by it, 
but members may not be elected except by a two-thirds vote in a 
conference, though they may become provisional members up to the 
time of a conference. 
ARTICLE IV 
Headquarters 
Section 1. The Headquarters of this Society shall be in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the General Secretary-Treasurer shall have his office 
there. 
ARTICLE V 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The duty of the President shall be to preside at all 
business meetings and on all public occasions unless otherwise 
arranged and he shall be ex-officio member of all committees. 

Section 2. The duty of the First Vice-President shall be to co- 
operate with the President and he shall perform the duties of the 
President in his absence or upon request by the President when so 
ordered. 

Section 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio member of 
all committees. He shall devote his entire time to the work of the 
Society and he shall receive a salary of $2,000 per annum. With 
the approval of the Executive Council he shall be empowered to 
employ competent clerks. He shall have charge of such documents 
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and records which the Society shall order to be printed and shall 
have such documents and records printed. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer shall keep and file the minutes 
of all business meetings; he shall keep a record of all work and 
business done by the Society and shall receive and file the written 
reports of all officers and committees. Each year he shall submit 
a written report of his activities, reading it in a conference of the 
Society, and each month he shall send a statement of the financial 
standing of the Society to every member of the Executive Council. 

In his capacity of Treasurer he shall have charge of the funds 
of the Society under the direction and supervision of the Executive 
Council. He shall receive and collect dues, subscriptions and do- 
nations or other funds coming to the Society, and shall keep an 
accurate account of all receipts, bills and disbursements. He shall 
have authority to deposit in a bank the funds of the Society and 
to withdraw and to disburse such funds of the Society, but all bills 
before payment shall be submitted to the President for his approval 
and indorsement. He shall be directly accountable in financial 
matters to the Executive Council and at the annual conference shall 
submit a detailed report of the income, funds, disbursements and 
obligations of the Society, which report shall have been previously 
audited by a committee of at least three members appointed by the 
President. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall be empowered to draw upon the 
funds of the Society for traveling and other expenses incident to 
the prosecution of his official duties for the Society. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish a penal bond in such sum 
as the Executive Council may require and in no case shall it be less 
than $2,000. 

Section 4. The Membership Division shall institute and carry out 
an active campaign to obtain members for the Society and shall 
distribute information regarding membership and other matters 
among those who should be interested in our aims. It shall 
pass upon candidates and examine carefully into their claim to 
Indian blood, and refer any questions to the Executive Council. It 
shall present the names of candidates to each annual conference for 
election or other disposition. 

Section 5. The Legislative Division shall keep in touch with all 
legislation proposed by Congress relating to Indian affairs and com- 
municate with those Indians affected thereby, and this Division shall 
convey through sources it may choose to a legislature or to Congress 
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any resolutions or action passed by the Society and seeking to 
affect legislation. 

Section 6. The Education Division shall compile statistics relative 
to all Indian matters of vital importance and shall supply informa- 
tion upon request of the Society or to any of its officers or members, 
as far as it may be able. It shall also investigate for the Society 
the problems of Indian education, the conditions and policies of 
schools where Indians are trained or educated and it shall have the 
right in behalf of the Society to suggest improvements where such 
are necessary. This Division shall concern itself with the problems 
of public health in Indian communities, with agricultural, manual 
and academic training and it shall encourage the conservation of 
correct Indian history, art and literature, and the just presentation 
of these subjects to Indian students. 


ArTICLE VI 
Authorised Expenses 
Section 1. The Society shall not be responsible for any expense 
incurred by its officers or members in the discharge of their duties 
or by other means unless the expenditure has been specifically 
authorized by the Executive Council. 


ArtTicLe VII 
Annual Conference 
Section 1. A general conference of this Society shall be held 


annually at such a place and date as may be determined upon by the 
Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Maintenance 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall see that suitable offices 
are provided for the use of the Society and that needful equip- 
ment is provided. 


ARTICLE IX 
Auditing Committee 
Section 1. An Auditing Committee shall be appointed by the 
President at an annual conference of the Society to audit the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer, and to examine other reports 
involving accounts of expenditures. 
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ARTICLE X 
Special Committees 
Section 1. The President shall have power to appoint and to 
dismiss special committees. 


ARTICLE XI 
Principal Papers 
Section 1. Members desiring to present principal papers for a 
Conference shall submit them in legible form to the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer at least two weeks before the date of the annual 
conference at which they are to be read. 


ARTICLE XII 
Program and Discussion 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall prepare the annual pro- 
gram and the General Secretary shall advise the Council of the 
intention of an Indian to submit a paper. 

Section 2. Special time shall be set aside for discussion of Indian 
subjects at each conference, for reading special papers and for 
other matters specified by the program and a free discussion shall 
be encouraged upon all subjects treated by speakers on Indian 
matters. 

Section 3. The floor of the convention is intended primarily for 
active members and for authorized tribal delegates of Indian 
blood, but other members and persons may be invited upon motion, 
to speak upon Indian matters or they may speak at will in such 
sessions as may be set aside for joint council and discussion. 


ArTICLE XIII 
Order of Business 


During the business sessions the order of business shall be: 
Reading of the minutes of the previous conference. 

. Reports of council divisions. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Reports of special committees. 

Deferred business. 

New business. 

Election of members. 

. Election of officers. 
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ARTICLE XIV 
Term of Office 
Section 1. The term of office in this Society shall be one year, or 
from one annual conference to another. 
All officers of this Society shall be subject to a recall from office, 
for reasonable cause, the procedure for which shall be prescribed by 
the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XV 


Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to the by-laws shall be made in the same 
manner as amendments to the constitution. 
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Report on the Activities of the Second 
Conference Year 


The first call for a meeting of the Executive Committee was given 
by Chairman Thomas L. Sloan on January 25, 1912, at Washington, 
oo &. 

The members of the Committee responding were Thomas L. 
Sloan, Sherman Coolidge, Arthur C. Parker and by proxy Hiram 
Chase and Henry Standing Bear. 

The Committee met at the Society’s headquarters, at the Metro- 
politan Bank Building. Other members of the Society who were 
present and gave much assistance were Marie L. B. Baldwin, Rosa 
B. LaFlesche, J. N. B. Hewitt, Will Springer, Rev. W. H. Holmes 
and Dennison Wheelock. 

The resignation of Charles E. Dagenett, as Secretary, was read 
and accepted by the Committee. The Chairman then handed to 
A. C. Parker the following letter: 


Mr. A. C. PARKER, Albany, New York: 

My dear Mr. Parker.— Mr. Charles E. Dagenett having resigned 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer of the Society of American Indians, 
I take pleasure in appointing you to that position. I will say that in 
doing so I have consulted with most of the members of the Executive 
Committee and they all express themselves as pleased with your 
being named to that position. I hope you will find it convenient to 
accept. 

Very respectfully, 
THOMAS L. SLOAN, Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 25, 1912. 

Mr. Parker accepted the nomination as Secretary-Treasurer and 

a ballot confirmed his appointment. 


The meeting had been called specifically to carry out resolution 
No. 14 of the 1911 Conference, which was as follows: 

Moved and seconded that the Executive Committee be invested 
with the right to provide a provisional constitution for a representa- 
tive convention of all Indians in the country, and that it recommend 
that each tribe send at least two representatives to the said con- 
vention, designating the time for such tribal elections on or before 
the fifteenth day of June. (Chase-Coolidge.) Carried. 
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A constitution and set of by-laws was drawn up and each para- 
graph discussed by every member present. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Sloan was as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1912. 

Be it resolved, That upon the adoption of this Constitution and 
By-Laws by this Committee (regularly elected by the General Con- 
ference held at Columbus, O., October 12-16, 1911, for that purpose 
and with that power), the officers elected by said conference shall 
succeed to the offices provided herein, and the President shall fill 
any and all vacancies by appointment. 

Carried by unanimous vote. 

Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt was then appointed to succeed Mr. Dagenett 
on the Committee. 

The constitution was then considered and adopted. It was ordered 
printed and sent to every member of the Society. The constitution 
was drafted to furnish a working basis for the organization but 
subject to adoption and ratification by the 1912 Conference. It 
was considered that there might be other features or changes to be 
made. 

Upon resolution it was ordered that every member of the Society 
be asked to vote on the following question: “ Shall members of the 
Society who are employees in the Indian Bureau be eligible to hold 
a principal office in the Society?” 

A resolution was adopted favoring and asking for the establish- 
ment of a legal aid committee which should examine, pass upon or 
prosecute all Indian claims. It was considered that the committee 
should do this through paid attorneys, who should receive no further 
fee than that paid by the committee. The fee from the Indian clients 
should not be more than 3 per cent. from the tribe and 3 per cent. 
from the individual, never totaling more than 6 per cent. 

The place for the 1912 Conference was left open for vote by the 
committee, when a better determination could be made. 

Mr. Thomas L. Sloan having thus provided for the necessary work 
of organization resigned as chairman for reasons which he stated. 

The resignation was accepted with regret. Mr. Coolidge, having 
received the next largest vote at the Conference, was nominated by 
the committee and elected temporary president, pending the adoption 
of a constitution by the Society and the regular election of an 
executive officer. 

Thomas L. Sloan was endorsed by the committee as its choice as 
the first attorney to be employed by the legal aid committee. 
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The committee then appointed Hon. Chas. D. Carter, chairman on 
legislation; Laura M. Cornelius, chairman on education, and Henry 
Roe Cloud, chairman on membership. 

At a meeting of the committee at the Hotel Belmont in New York 
on February 12, 1912, there were present President Sherman 
Coolidge, Vice-President Laura M. Cornelius, ex-Chairman Thomas 
L. Sloan, Secretary A. C. Parker and the following members: John 
M. Oskison, Rev. W. H. Holmes and F. E. Parker. 

The committee considered the next meeting place for the Con- 
ference, and after examining its correspondence decided upon Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during the first week in September. A vote from the gen- 
eral committee later confirmed the choice. 

The committee requested the secretary to consider a permanent 
appointment. Adjournment. 


Work of the Secretary’s Office 

Five hundred copies of the constitution were printed and a copy 
mailed to each member. Upon order of the president, the proceed- 
ings of the First Annual Conference were sent to the printer and 
were off the press about April 15th. The cost was $303.20 for 1,000 
copies, not including ten plates. 

The printing of these reports, together with other measures, were 
largely instrumental in placing the Society upon a solid foundation 
in the eyes of the thinking world. The report was a tangible evi- 
dence of the existence of an organized body devoted to a definite 
purpose. 

After the reports had been published a systematic campaign was 
instituted for active and associate members. Perhaps 10,000 letters 
have been written by the Albany and the Columbus offices and 5,000 
pieces of third class mail matter sent out. Newspapers were ap- 
proached for publicity which, though scantily given at first, soon 
became the feature of the daily press. 

The public and the Indian has largely laid by and watched. Our 
campaign has been one for publicity and for recognition, but most of 
all to inspire confidence in the hearts of our best friends in the white 
race and in our Indian brothers and sisters. It is hard for men to 
see that we are not in this work to make something out of it for 
ourselves. People want to know what ax we have to grind, what 
profit we are expecting, and when we say our sole and only profit is 
in seeing our race developed and elevated they consider it worth 
while to wait and see. 

In a race such as ours that for centuries has been cheated and 
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defrauded, the quality of caution is highly developed, we have thus 
only about doubled our membership during the year but our influence 
has gone far beyond the smail membership. Great organizations, 
thinking men and women everywhere, the press, both daily, weekly 
and monthly, look to us for information. No Indian society could 
ever have better recognition. 

This has not been achieved without cost in money to the Society, 
as well as a heavy cost to your officers and your secretary, and the 
expenditure of a large amount of time and money by Professor F. A. 
McKenzie, our Columbus representative. Even individual mem- 
bers have borne their share of the sacrifice, knowing full well that 
it is always difficult to start any movement, and especially one of this 
character and scope. 

On February 25th the secretary, upon his own initiative, went to 
Washington to plead with the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
for the passage of House Bill 18334, which was drafted by the 
Society. The importance of this proposition as a basic change cannot 
be overestimated. Every great organization and body interested in 
Indian affairs has endorsed it, including the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion and the Board of Indian Commissioners. At the hearing before 
the House Committee the secretary made the following address: 


The Carter Indian Code Bill 


An Address by the Secretary-Treasurer, Society of American 
Indians, Before the H. R. Committee, February, 1912. 

The report of the census of 1910 has shown that there are 265,- 
683 Indians in the Continental United States, not including Alaska 
for adopted persons of other races. This shows an increase of 7 
per cent. in twenty years. In 1890 there were 248,253; in 1880 there 
were 21.7 per cent. taxed Indians in the United States. The census 
report of 1910 shows that 73 per cent. are taxed or taxable. There 
are only four States in the United States where less than 25 per 
cent. are taxed. These are Arizona, Montana, Wyoming and New 
York. In New York only 22.6 per cent. are taxed. These facts 
are adduced to show that the Indian is not only increasing in num- 
bers, but is constantly nearing the goal of citizenship ; but at the same 
time without having his definite legal status determined. No sys- 
tematic attempt has yet been made to determine the status of the 
Indian in his various divisions or to provide a scientific method for 
the advancement. The Indians are not citizens, they are not aliens, 
neither are they foreigners. They were not originally citizens, even 
though they held the title of their land by occupancy. They were not 
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a foreign nation, and hence could not sue in the Supreme Court. 
They were thus debarred from any legal remedy for violation of their 
legal rights. The Indian was called by Attorney-General Cushing 
““a domestic subject.” This was “the incapacity of the race.” 
Daniel Webster declared that the Indian status was that of a class 
who are said by jurists not to be citizens, but “ perpetual inhabitants 
with diminutive rights.” This general undetermined status presup- 
poses the fact that the Indian is not a developed race, or that cer- 
tain conditions have retarded his development. There are four 
causes which may be assigned to this supposition : 

First, the inherent incapacity of the race; second, the demoralizing 
effect of the wrong kinds of whites who associated with them; third, 
the social tyranny of the tribe; and fourth, the conditions made and 
allowed by the Government. All these conditions have contributed 
toward retarding progress. The first is of least weight, but the 
fourth is the prepondering one, especially if we view it as permitting 
or strengthening the third one. Therefore, one of the purposes of 
the Carter Code Bill is to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to recommend legislation which shall remedy these mistaken 
impressions and correct the fundamental evils. 

There are many classes of Indians in the United States, and we 
propose to call the taxed Indian a potential citizen. Not all taxed 
Indians are accorded the right of citizenship; not all citizen Indians 
are taxed. We have therefore, the citizen Indian, the noncitizen 
Indian, the independent Indian (see McKenzie, “ The Indian,” page 
21), and the Indian ward, with all sorts of combination of these 
classes. This has produced an intolerable situation, not only for the 
Indians, but for the courts and the Government departments exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over them. Some of the reasons for this situation 
are shown by the following: Allotted Indians are citizens of the 
State of Nebraska. The same class of Indians are noncitizens in the 
State of Wyoming. Indians of the same degree of education and 
civilization in Oklahoma and New York have contrary statuses. 
The New York Indian is a ward of the State and of the Govern- 
ment. In Oklahoma he is a citizen. Citizen Indians are independent 
in Illinois. They are wards of the State in Maine. They are wards 
of the State and Nation in New York. In Wisconsin they are wards 
of the Government. In the State of North Carolina over seven 
thousand Indians are citizens of the State, but not citizens of the 
United States. As long as there are such conflicting conditions 
these things merely contribute to confusion. It is therefore one of 
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the purposes of the bill to provide the means by which the status of 
each individual group may be definitely determined. The object of 
this is to provide the means by which these groups may be advanced 
from a lower status to a higher one, through a series of grades or 
steps which shall lead to the giving of the full rights of citizenship. 
It is not proposed to withdraw entirely the protecting hand of the 
Government immediately, even in the case of citizen Indians, for it 
has been shown by legal decision that the nation can confer citizen- 
ship without withdrawing guardianship. To those who have studied 
the matter in great detail there is no need to argue that the pro- 
visions of this bill are a great and immediate necessity, and will pro- 
vide the greatest step which has ever been taken in furnishing a legal 
basis upon which the Indian problem may be settled. The bill, if it 
becomes a law, will make the work easier for those in charge of 
Indian affairs and lessen the amount of dissatisfaction which exists 
in Indian communities. It will serve to clarify questions of Indian 
title and accord justice to the Indian people, which is now some- 
times difficult to obtain. As matters now stand the status of the 
citizen Indian has largely been a matter of decision by the Interior 
Department, and in particular the Indian office. Thomas L. Sloan, 
Esq., in his address before the Society of American Indians, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 13, 1911, said among other things: 

“Although the President of the United States appointed a so-called 
competency of the Omaha Indians, and they made their report, which 
was approved and the Indians declared competent, still the super- 
intendent in charge may, without hearing or notice of any kind, de- 
clare a citizen Indian of the tribe to be incompetent. Should the 
superintendent in charge report favorably upon any such man, a 
clerk or some one else in the Indian Office may overrule it, and the 
communications which are submitted to the Indian Office are treated 
as confidential and therefore not open to an investigation by the party 
affected. It is in effect a star chamber proceeding that determines 
that a citizen of the United States is an incompetent person. Their 
status as men and women determined in such a manner is not by law, 
but by autocratic and arbitrary power. The practice in subjecting a 
man or woman to investigation without notice, hearing or trial, and 
declaring him or her incompetent upon a secret order, is one that 
cannot be defended under any circumstances. Such men and women 
being citizens of the United States and of the States wherein they 
live are entitled to all the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States, but they are treated as arbitarily as the subjects 
of the Czar of Russia.” , 
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In the same discussions Mrs. Emma Goulette of the Pottawatomie 
Indians of Oklahoma said, ““ My people do not know when they are 
citizens or when they are not. They send word to the Department, 
“We wish this and so;’ the Department sends work back, ‘ You 
are citizens of the United States, we cannot do that for you;’ then 
they send in for something else. The word comes back, ‘ You are 
wards of the Government ; we cannot grant you that.’ Now, in 
what position do we stand?” 

This is exactly what we wish this commission to determine. Not 
only in the case of the Pottawatomies, but every other Indian group 
in the United States. It is argued that the report of this commis- 
sion would not only provide for the settlement of just questions, 
but reduce the cost of Indian administration. It would provide the 
way for bringing the Indian upward step by step until he entered 
the full rights of American citizenship. The immediate object of the 
bill, however, it should be understood, is not to confer citizenship, 
but to determine the status of the various Indian groups in order that 
they may have citizenship conferred upon them when their condition 
and circumstances warrant such a conference. 

I quote from Prof. F. A. McKenzie’s recent article in the Journal 
of Race Development, in which he says: “ Without thinking that 
the scheme below is in itself feasible, it is submitted with a view to 
suggesting how some progressive scheme might meet the needs 
of the situation and at the same time stimulate the Indians to advance 
from grade to grade. 
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This or some similar scheme should afford a working basis for a 
better grasp of the Indian situation and afford a systematic method 
for its solution. 

Later, in the Red Man, the following article from your secretary’s 
pen was printed as the means of stimulating further interest: 


Tue LEGAL STATUS OF THE INDIAN 


What is an Indian? The very essence of the Indian problem lies 
in the fact that in its legal sense this question has never been 
answered. 

It does not satisfy the critical thinker to say that the Indian is “a 
perpetual inhabitant with diminutive rights” or to call him a 
“domestic subject.” In the enlightened America of to-day it is 
inconsistent to designate native-born American men and women as 
merely perpetual inhabitants; besides, what does the term really 
mean? It is incompatible to create such a class as “ domestic sub- 
jects”’ and give them only “ diminutive rights.” That such legal 
terms should be used implies either some basic error or the blind 
following of precedents no longer operative, or both. By nature and 
by virtue of ancestry the Indian is a free-born man; but even so, 
we say that he is not a citizen. Neither is he an alien or a foreigner. 

The writer assumes that it is self-evident that the Indian is a man; 
that he is a free-born American; that he possesses every ability and 
capacity for development and that he is capable of any attainment 
possible for man, providing his environment is made normal. This 
postulates that the Indian is equal in inherent capacity and therefore 
not an inferior. Many mistakes and much misery have been pro- 
duced by dogmatically asserting the contrary. 

Hampered by a false environment and artifical social conditions 
thought necessary to restrain him, the Indian has found it difficult to 
develop along normal lines. The education, civilization and incentive 
came from without and not within. It was a gift and not a growth. 
When the contrary was occasionally true, the Indian’s social and legal 
position prevented his highest success. That some Indians attained 
great distinction as leaders in the white world proves the virility of 
the race and demonstrates its capacity. The Indian is a capable, use- 
ful American when he is permitted to be. 

There can be little doubt that the majority of Americans desire 
justice and progress for the Indian. Americans as a rule believe in 
fair play. As the law now stands this is now difficult to give the 
Indians. An uncertain and indetermined status makes it possible 
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for dishonest interests to prey upon the Indian so affected. There 
has often been the lack of fair play and often no redress. The law 
blocks the way. A great change must come. There must be a new 
beginning. System must supplant lack of system. 

To prepare for such a change it is first necessary to understand 
the laws that now affect the Indian. Obsolete and injurious laws 
must be repealed ; ‘needful laws must be enacted. The exact status of 
every tribe, band or class of Indians must be determined as far as 
existing laws affect this status. In this way a true legal basis will 
be found to build anew. The legal position of the Indian is now 
involved so that with the further changes that come through allot- 
ments, the payment of claims, new contracts, through intermarriage 
and the changes of administration and policy, matters only grow 
more complex. Laws made for the “ Blanket” Indians of two 
generations ago are still in force to make life miserable for the 
educated Indian of to-day seeking to compete in modern life. 

Competent men are declared incompetent ; an Indian congressman 
is arrested for selling his own land; an Indian attorney is prevented 
from buying a cow with his own money, and an educated Indian 
leaves his children to discover that with all his education and civiliza- 
tion he is declared incompetent to make a will disposing of his 
property. These “ incompetent’ men, on the other hand, had been 
fully trusted with the legal and financial interests of their white 
neighbors. They were only incompetent because of out-worn Indian 
law. The answer to many a disparaging remark about Indian ca- 
pacity and progress is to point to the legal position into which the 
Indian is thrust. 

To remedy such a state of affairs is the object of the Carter Indian 
Code Bill (H. R. 18334, 62d Cong., 2d session). This bill was 
drafted by the Society of American Indians and introduced by Con- 
gressman Charles D. Carter. It provides for a new epoch in Indian 
affairs, and if passed will simplify the work of the Government in 
dealing with the Indian and give the Indian a foundation upon which 
he may stand securely. It will make possible a rapid transition from 
a lower stage to a higher one and render justice more a common 
matter. It will reduce the cost of administrating Indian affairs and 
save large amounts of money both for the Government and the 
Indian. It will pave the way for freedom and self-government, and 
mark the passing of “ ward ” and “ subject ” and ultimately give the 
Indian American now possessing “ diminutive rights ”’ every right 
that the nation vouchsafes to its sovereign people. 
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Honest friends of the Indian indorse the bill and the provisions it 
entails; the grafting land speculator and dishonest lawyers will op- 
pose it. The Indian in his present condition, good and bad, is largely 
what the white American has made him. It behooves us, therefore, 
to make good where we have sinned. Here is an opportunity. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


On June 15th it was discovered that certain plans which Columbus 
seemed to afford during the first week in September could not be had 
on account of the change in the plans of the Ohio Centennial. A vote 
was therefore requested by telegraph. This resulted in changing the 
date of the Conference to the first week in October, from the 2d to 
the 6th. 

The increase in work, due to the necessity of creating local senti- 
ment in Columbus, led to the employment of a local secretary, Mr. 
A. D. Moore. His salary was arranged at $75 a month for three 
months. Mr. Moore kept up the Columbus office, and under the 
direction of the president of the Society, of the secretary-treasurer 
and Prof. F. A. McKenzie, local representative, he prepared and car- 
ried on the campaign in the city of Columbus. 

This resulted in the formation of the Columbus Indian Hospitality 
Association which took upon itself the responsibility of raising $1,000 
at a concert to be given by the Hospitality Association for the benefit 
of the first 100 Indian delegates. This money was to assist in defray- 
ing the hotel expenses. The campaign to create sentiment and inter- 
est in favor of the Society fell partly upon the Society itself through 
its local department in Columbus, there being no funds or donations 
to draw upon. 

As a result of this campaign of the Columbus Hospitality Associa- 
tion, there will be a saving to the members of the Conference of 
$1,000, no inconsiderable amount for the Conference. It has re- 
quired an immense amount of work to keep this matter before the 
busy public and much credit must be given our earnest, unselfish 
local representative. 

To carry out the work of the Secretary’s office it was necessary 
to engage temporary clerks and stenographers. The Secretary, 
although devoting from four to eight hours a day to the office, did 
so solely to promote the welfare of the Society and without cost to 
the Society other than office expenses, not including traveling or 
clerk hire, except that of a special stenographer. 
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Too much credit cannot be given Mrs. Rosa B. LaFlesche, who 
served as Assistant Secretary for three months in Washington. Mrs. 
LaFlesche would accept no payment for her arduous labor which did 
so much to hold the Society firmly during a critical period. 


Report of the New York Committee 


Your Committee on New York Indian Conditions begs to report 
as follows: 

In New York there are some 5,000 Iroquois living as a distinct 
people within the environment of civilization. They have outlived 
the conditions and necessities of barbarism, their cultural stage at 
the time of the discovery. They are surrounded by white people and 
have absorbed a large percentage of white blood. The average so- 
called New York Indian is in reality at least one-quarter white, and 
the percentage of white blood is yearly increasing, so that many 
nominal Indians are in reality white people. Notwithstanding, these 
mixed bloods are forced by the system under which they liveto retain, 
develop, conserve, and propagate all the factors and elements that go 
to make up the peculiar problem that we call the Indian problem. 

Strange to say, the Iroquois of New York, with all their boasted 
independence, are to-day a dependent people. This is not entirely 
their fault, for it is the result of a combination of circumstances not 
entirely of their own making. Treaties and concessions on the part 
of the State and various churches, have led them to believe that their 
bridges, roads, their schools and teachers must be built and main- 
tained by the State, and that all churches, missions and ministers 
must be maintained by mission boards. Because of this they feel that 
there must be no effort on their own part. The memory of Sullivan’s 
campaign still lingers, and the fraudulent treaties of thé Genesee 
Valley and of Buffalo Creek have left their sting, and with it a feeling 
that no work that the white man can do will ever undo the wrongs 
which they suffered. Whatever may be the merits of the case, the 
effect has been to create a feeling of dependence. With our New York 
Indians, the gospel of economy and self-help must be inculcated. 

To create and foster this spirit, manual training schools are needed. 
These schools should be equipped for both the young and adults. 
Men must learn to work steadily, and for what purpose, before they 
can produce efficiently, thus gaining independence. A large portion 
of the New York Indians are fully competent, but those who are not 
should be placed on a proper footing. Then when a man, a boy ora 
girl is trained for a position, he should be helped to secure one if he 
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is unable to find one for himself. It is sheer folly to educate our 
Indians as tinners, painters and wagon builders, and then send them 
back to the reservation where there is no call for these trades. 

Academic education should have a new impetus. Children when 
sent away to school should be placed as far as possible in schools with 
white children. The highest good is not realized where Indian 
children are educated in Indian schools away from the reservation, 
—although such schools do a wonderful work. A campaign of 
health and hygiene is imperatively urgent. 

With the means of reform just indicated, the churches would 
find it far easier to spread the higher Christian ideal of self, of 
home and of ethical living. The influences which now tend most 
to destroy are the drink curse and the lure of the Indian show. 
With higher ideals developed these things would lose their charm. 

The problem of fitting our New York Indians for positions, as 
men among men, and preparing them as healthy elements of the 
race, resolves itself broadly into the problem of withdrawing special 
legislation, discountenancing outlived customs, and applying the 
laws of the commonwealth. Add to this, better mission equipments, 
the means for enlightening the people, and 5,000 Indians will cease 
to be a problem to the church and the State, and 5,000 useful men 
and women will be added to the army of the efficient. The church 
can have no greater aim than to bring these things into realization. 

The wild west shows! have made the average New York State 
Indian think that the Indians of the west still enjoy the life of 
freedom over an unlimited territory which is still their own and 
which is still full of games and all the natural supplies, for the daily 
necessities, in plenty. This is a wrong impression. And, in turn, 
the Indians taking part in the wild west shows are apt to get a wrong 
impression from the appearance of the New York State Indian 
showmen as to the real condition of the New York State Indians. 
They are apt to think that New York Indians are enjoying the same 
comforts that a rich white man enjoys. 

The purpose of our report is to give a short but true statement of 
the condition of our people. The locations of the different Nations 
are well known. The Onondaga, the Capital of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, is located seven miles south of Syracuse. There are 
about five hundred of the five thousand New York Indians located 
here on about three square miles of land which is distinctively an 
Onondaga Indian land, though occupied by individuals of several 


1 Paragraph contributed by Mr. Doxon. 
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tribes; and what can be said of these Onondagas can be said very 
much the same of the other Nations. 
Your attention is called to the appeal of the Cayuga Nation of 


New York. CHAS. DOXON, Chairman. 
HORTON C. ELM. 
ARTHUR C. PARKER. 


The Appeal of the Cayuga Tribe of New York State‘ 


We want to call the attention of this conference to our claim 
and state that we are seeking to have made right what has been 
wrong to our nation, the Cayugas. 

The State of New York over one hundred years ago took all 
of our lands and in a sale thereof made a profit of over $247,000. 
We were left without any land. Since then we have lived with 
the Senecas. We are now seeking to compel the great State of New 
York to make good to us this profit which it realized in the pur- 
chase and sale of our land. If we are the wards of the State our 
guardian profited greatly with our property, something not per- 
mitted by white man’s laws. Progress with the claim has been 
slow, but we feel that ultimately we will succeed. The legislature 
authorized the land board of the State to make a settlement. “While 
the matter of settlement in the land board was pending, the ad- 
ministration of the State changed, and the new land board refused 
to negotiate with us in any way, on the ground that our claim had 
no legal foundation. We then entered the courts of the State and 
asked for a writ requiring the land board to make a reasonable 
and honest effort to settle the claim, as the legislature had authorized 
and empowered it to do. At the Special Term of the Supreme 
Court we were unsuccessful, but the Appellate Division has within 
the last few days reversed the lower court and ordered the writ 
to be issued requiring the land board to meet with us and to 
exercise honest efforts to adjust our claim. The Attorney-General 
of the State of New York, who represents the land board and is 
also a member of it, has stated that he intends to take an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals. We believe that on this appeal we will be 
successful. In that event, the land board will be obliged to negotiate 
with us for a settlement of our claim. We ask the co-operation and 
aid of this Conference to bring justice about in the matter of our 
claim. 


1See Paragraph 7 of the second portion of the platform. 
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We Cayugas are a sovereign people. We live under our ancient 
form of government, that of chiefs. There are one hundred and 
eighty-six members of our Nation. We have no land that we can 
call our own. If our claim is settled, it will mean an annual pay- 
ment to each one of us of a sum that will greatly aid us in our 
maintenance, and lessen the distress amongst our people by reason 
of our lack of property. We are endeavoring to make progress in 
education and in those things that make for material prosperity 
and happiness. We are glad indeed to have had the opportunity of 
attending this convention, and will carry back to our people the 
inspiration which we have received here, and which we believe will 
have a strong tendency to break down the discouragement which 
has fastened on to so many of us by reason of our inability to 
cope with our white brothers. 

ALEXANDER JOHN, 
ELON EELS, 
ERNEST SPRING, 
Chiefs of the Cayuga Nation. 
October 5, 1912. 
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STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN HOSPITALITY ASSOCIATION OF 
COLUMBUS TO THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Total amount of money taken in at Indian Concert given by 




























PEED MUMRIINNN 55 cco ncnoa suse cuusheweccacon kha sowie’ $527 25 
Total amount of money taken in through donations............. 469 93 
7 amount of money expended for postage stamps, office 
plies, ete. $57 35 
Printing bills 98 25 
Advertising relative to Indian Concert . 49 10 
Salary of Secretary A. D. Moore .......cccsecee . 225 00 
Clerical hire and expenses relative to the Concert. ee 119 13 
To delegates’ expenses at Hotel Columbus ............eceeeees 307 95 
To Ella Brewer for railroad fare and stenographic services at 
DIE. oo ce sha ain cece ee eieia Keck Ree Ree -4 eee ee esos ® 38 00 
Donation to Society of American Indians by Hospitality 
ee ere ree ere er re ee tr eee ee eran 102 40 
$997 18 $997 18 
ie ol oe eels miata ae $102 40 
Bills due Columbus office for membership campaign preceding 
July 3, 1912, paid by Columbus Hospitality Association....... $102 31 
Ee ee gO Oe Sr rere 09 
$102 40 $102 40 
(Signed) ARNOLD D. MOORE, 


: ; Columbus Secretary. 
Audited by F. A. Mckenzie, Columbus representative. 


Donations from Members of the Columbus Hospitality Association 


Foster Copeland ............. $125 00 |} a. Bx NED 6.602 84es000n 00 5 00 
SN PES oi ikae dnteisaiaesiwnies 125 00 = Seas rer rr errr 5 00 
F. A. McKenzie ...........: 125 00 Tite SEER EERE Ge coe 4 93 
Red Men’s Lodges ........... 50 00 | —_— —- 
First Presbyterian Church .... 45 00 | $469 93 


Peed Lazare, FFs occ csc cscs 10 00 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURN 


AL 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Funds Received, January to October 1, 1912 


From 


January. 
Cash bal. from Mrs. La Flesche 
Melvil Dewey, Mem........... 
po SR a ree 
Dennison Wheelock, N. M 
W. Atkinson, N. M 
Read, N. M....... 


February. 
BGR sc ccccdsecccces 





{armon P. 
Thos. L. 


P. A. Porter, N. 

J. Van Deloo, N 
R. i ag 

Loan, Jos. K. TR So ncces <o0-0 

Loan, RE. Coolidge...... 

April 

Loan, Chas. E. Dagenett...... 

Marie K. Page, N. M 

Henry Sheridan, N. M........ 

Sherman and Grace Coolidge, 
) 


A Ted, Ni Maes cccccs 
Daisy Washington, N. M...... 
Marie L. Baldwin, for reports 
=, and Mrs. Wallace Denny 


Gilbert by 
Miss J. E. Richards, N. 
Miss Anna Richards, N. M. 

De PMc oscsenee ss iaronens 
Warren K. Moorehead, N. M.. 
Oliver Lamere, dues 
Charles D. Carter, 
Stansbury Hagar, N. 1] 

Roland Nichols, dues..... a 
Kate Calvert, dues...........- 
Geo. W. Kellogg, D........+. 
Chan, 2. Doset, BD... 00500. 
Z B. Bulkwaler, N 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, Wives 


May 

Frank Des Georges, dues...... 

aS = saa 
Mrs. Geo. Felden, N. M...... 
Riverside (Ill.) Ladies “Mission 
Mrs. Isaac F. Ward, M.. 
Mrs. W . Leonard, N. M. 
Wyoming Historical Society, (P a) 
Howard Gansworth, 
ee eee eae 
| OEE 
Goulett, D.... 





Emma Johnson 
Mack Setima, 
Wm. A. Flonton, 
Tohn Converse 
Deforest 


Antelope, N. 

. R. Edmond, N. M 
Ales Gamose, NM. Bh... ccc cece 
= SS eee 
T. L. Sloan, for PEDOTWB s 0.0.¢:0.0:0 
a Se, Seer 
Frank W ood, DD. 
Prof. Frank Thilly, 
Henry ] 
Rev. Floyd W. Thompkins, W. 
A. S. Wright, W 


Wren, FT. Sibert, Wieics cc cisecs 
R. G. Valentine, D., ‘WwW Rtiniaie 
A Ee ee errr 


Auditor’s 


Transcript 


A 


“bh 


tv 


NON NS 


is) w 


oNnW ouwmnN wn 


wn 
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of Treasurer’s Account. 


D. C. Lithgow, W 
—— Brown Sorosis Club, 


Sere Bee, Dg Wiscsscccsceds 
Foster Copeland, D., W....... 
A. B. Fuller, N. ~ eee 
J. Arthur Wheele N. M., W 
Edgar Elle Re Sou ently N. M., W 
Be, Mes MOROVINOR, Lon cccscccses 
eteie Curtia, Di, Wacecsccses 
i 2 EE Wescesteece canes 
Ba. b. Converse, W.....ccccoese 
Morton C. Helen, W......... 
L. Maynard Dison, W..+s.<00 
Henry Roe Cloud, £...34..0.«<. 
Wels © ©. <<" for 19 W. mem 

OTE, Beg Weeccecescvvivocces 
Walter C ‘an for 1 W. mem 

Oe a Ree errs 
> & Jeffery, WU cadsadhinnen 
R. T. Weiltiander, W......... 
Jas B. Royce, BESO rr 
et aE Se. | ee 
Glee. WEE, JUl..«6-6:0:0000:2600:% 
Miss Stevenson, Jun.......... 
EHOn Boutwell, Fut... .0sccees 
Dorcas J. Spencer, W......0. 
Wm. E. Johnson, j 


T. C. Tritch, D., W 
Chas. H. Kealear, 


Jas. A. Dougall, W 
Jas. W. Plake, 
Miss Susan A. 
Marie Baldwin, I 
Maud Russell, W 
Wm. B. Freer, W 
De Cost Smith, W 
Andrew H. Palon, 
Francis B. 
G. Elmer E. 
John W. 
Sherman Coolidge, 
— H. Denomie, D., I...... 
Geo O. Gust. W 
E. M. Wistar. D.. 
Stephen Jewett, W 
A. S. Nicholson, W 
Py Ee ERROR, Wieccccccse 
M. R. Farwell, I....... 
M. D. Archiquette, I 
Wm. Penn, 
John R. Worthier, W 
Geo. A. Bardwell, W 
Richard W. Sutton, W........ 
Geo. Edw. Owens. W... 
L. L. Gove, 
Simon A. Fuller, W 
Leander V. Colahan, W.... 
Arthur N. Newhall, W..... 
F. W. Woodward, W 
Wem Bredes, We scesccccecs 
Arthur R. Grav, W 
Jm. Brown, 
Tos. Keppler, D., W 
Bishop Benj. Brewster, W 
ee ore 
L. 5. Bounin, W 
D, , SE OW 6 once ceca csacic 
John R. Brennan, W 
Jos. De Porte, D., 
M. Friedman, W............. 
. M. Buchanan, W........ 
ee a, Fee re eres 
Bates Delen PF. Clark, J.0<c00 
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D. Ol iman, ‘+ a Ser eee 
E. urtis, .% si tains tie aaa WOR aie 
Chas 53 Mirae, UNE «occas serene 
Tos. Elk > eee 
Omar Babcock, W.........06. 
Thos. J. King, W....ccccccce 
Diesnie B. MONE, Tg Bacececccee 
L. W. Neisewender, W........ 











Chas. M. Harden. W......... 
Jos. W. Hannon, Segara 
Chas. H. Newell, W.......... 
July. 

Samuel A. Drury. W......+-. 
Cornelia Taber. W........... ‘ 
Annie Fuller, D., W....-.++.- 
NEO BOM. Biccasdcandycs005 
Theodore White Mouth, I..... 
eS. a Rarer 
Richard Cummings. I......... 
eM Clarke, Di Wesvccsscs. 
Hugh Wo * ul, JI Solem eigiaioe areas 
Rev. J. L. Pore ee 
Rt. Rev. J. D. “ods hon, W. 
Chas. Van Voorhis, W........ 
Levi Bierd, 

Mrs. Bierd, 


Jas. Bierd, 





Devere 
nnison, I 
mn Markoe, W....cc0 
Harriet iM Bidwel], W........ 
J. E. Shields, D 
S. ee 







Ss. Coolidge, 
Frank Sweez ya 
S. M. se Oi nhars ete h Os owe 
Mrs. Joh i 
Ernest F. 
necancan 
Ed. R. C 
Sprir 
Martha } 
o Pavey 
. Emory 
Fin ner B 
Abe T. Ricl 


Wallace W. I 


Mrs. A. C 
em 2 
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oo 
00 
00 
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00 


00 


OF AMERICAN [ 


NDIANS 


A. TN Bs eawswssuns 
Bertha Parker, 
Melvil Parker, 
Leroy U. Parsons, Wa.s.ccees 
Effie A. Coolidge, Jun......... 
Sallie Coolidge, Jun...,....... 
Virginia Coolidge, Juti...2cc0s 
M. L. Harrington, D., 

Edgar B. Merritt, D., W 

Asa R. Hill, I 

Emma E. 
J. R. Eddy, 
Carlos Montezuma, D., I...... 
Sherman Coolidge, Donation I. 
Deerfoot Tribe, W.....cscecses 
Prank Conrey, DD. Bocccvccess 


September. 
Francis Fon James, J....0020% 
Grace B. Dinsmoor, W 
Chen. B. BOR, Woincccctc0ccs 
Frank A. Wyman, W 
Sumner B. Churchill, 
Lucinda George, I......sseceee 
ee eS SS ae 
Anthon T. Gesuer, 
Mr. & Mrs. Deitz, 
Dennison Wheelock, D. bases 
Bertrand N. O. W alker, rr 
Rev. M. F. Trigo, Waee..seccee 
Mrs. Ozetta B. Jenks, D., I. 
Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, W. 
Geo. S. Marshall, W 
Geo. A. Latimer, | errr ree 
H. R. Howland, W 
R. H. Pratt, Ng 
Mary E. Fin 





J are 
W. F. Bouriend, = aa 
Nora F. Seegar, W 
Miss Adelaide B. Reichel, 
Nelson W. Simons, 
Edmund J. Jaenes, W......... 
Miss Elvira ng | D., f 
eS ee ee eae 
Geo. E. Green, IW 
Wm. Newcorn, W............ 
Geo. P. Donehoo, D. 
Nannie BE. Dell, UD, B.ccscesscs 
Edw. J. Wheeler, W. _ 
cathe ieee, Oy0600060 
i a ry 
Mrs. R. H. Harper, 
Rev. R. H. Harper, W........ 
Mason Olcott, Wes.0000000000 
Wm. R. W heeler, W 
PIG, BYE, Woscccwecsssee 
Mary GG. Darlin, Wess sccesce 
Miva. Chas. Couly, BD... B....0<.2 
Miss M. Colvocresses, W...... 
Wilson L. Till, W.... 
J. G. Battelle, W.... 
Geo. See, Ty Bse00sc00 
F. Frankenburg, W 
Alex. John, 
E. Spring, 
— Eels, I 
Frank P. 
Mrs. Tas. 
Agnes C. 
E. H. Doyle, 
Hortense L. 
Mrs. Lillie W. McCoy, 
Olentau gy Tribe, W 


Total 








Muci hifeller, W. 


Ww. 


received 
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AL 


Disbursements, January to October 1, 1912 


Treasurer’s 


Vouchers submitted for all sums paid out over 


February. 


Stationery ...ccccccccccccccce 
Telegrams and postage 
Clerical hire 
By-laws 
Advertising 
Messenger 


Stationery 
Telegrams and postage 
Clerical hire 
Messenger 


Stationery 
Telegrams and postage 
Clerical hire 
PPE, cos n000s00rcacneese 
Express 


H. Marchand 
Stationery 
Telegrams and postage......... 
Clerical hire 
Messenger 
Printing 

Express 

Engraving 


June. 


Typewriter Co..... 
NOE 5k nace ase ediecewe.s 
Telegrams and postage 
Clerical hire 
Printing 

Express 

Engraving 


Remington 


An 


NUN NO 


Lol) 


me 


29 


143 


00 
00 
75 
60 


16 


00 
75 


45 
80 
00 
20 
95 





Account as A 














udited. 
$1. Inspected by three auditors. 
July. 
C. E. Dagenett note, on acc.. 50 00 
SEMGIOMELY ccccccccesesescesee 85 
Telegrams and postage ........ 8 57 
TS SO rrr re 20 00 
PFU cc ccccvcvseccceseceses 13 75 
MINE 50:0 54.060 51000%:00500008« 40 
August. 

Remington Typewriter Co...... 10 00 
Stationery ..ccscsvccccecscccee 5 00 

elegrams and postage ....... 4 86 
Clerical hire 10 00 
Messengers .. 35 
Printing 5 56 
EXPresS ..cccccccccccccscccees 4 48 
OTC TTT 19 50 
Telegrams and postage... 34 64 
CRSSIER BIS 06000. ccscsecenas 16 65 
Tee TTT eee 107 10 
MDT COE 66.00.0000 60 00000 secves 6 57 
MACBSENQEE once cscccccescesoes 50 
Newspaper clippings .......... 5 00 
Ribbon for badges ........... 6 00 
Paid expenses Columbus office 

121 hrs. stenographic 

service at 20 cents......... 24 20 
EN 64.4 5-65-9050 6:89:0510-00:0 60 16 
Telegrams and postage ........ 33 00 
ClOTICRL RIFE ccccscceseceiccce 6 00 
I. Gre a-Rdno--0saina0:0 000800 20 80 
PROD 66.2 060i0e %c0n00ssseeess 3 80 
TOM) GRORUPOOE 660.0508 2 6csiees $1,082 79 
MOtal POCCWED 6 ook as oc00ssaec 1,028 50 
PEE ed ainentced semhnunaceben $54 29 
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LIST OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 


*Attended Second Conference. 


De Forest Antelope, Watonga, 


Okla. 

Ulrica W. Allen, Cedar River Park, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Martin D. Archiquette, Rocky Ford, 


Colo. 
Marie L. B. Baldwin,* The Clay- 
borne, Washington, D. C. 
Gus. H. Beauliew, White Earth, 
Minn. 

Wm. Franklin Bourland, Atty., Box 
583, Ardmore, Okla. 
Henry Standing Bear, 

S. Dak. 
Richard E. Barrington, Box 213, 
Loyalton, Cal. 
Rev. L. Bruce, Syracuse, N. Y., 
R. F. D. No. 5 (Onondaga Mis.) 
Mrs. Bernhard Bolleman, Tecumseh, 
Okla., Route No. 2. 

Miss Jane M. Butler, Avery, Okla. 

Wm. Brown, Allen, S. Dak. 

L. S. Bonnin, Darlington, Okla. 

Joseph W. Brown, Browning, Mont. 

Mrs. Joe Brown, Browning, Mont. 

Miss Elizabeth Bender, Browning, 
Mont. 

Chas. W. Buck, Browning, Mont. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Buck, Browning, 
Mont. 

Levi Beard, Browning, Mont. 

Mrs. Levi Beard, Browning, Mont. 

Ira Beard, Browning, Mont. 

Big Spring, Browning, Mont. 

Geo. W. Brown,* Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. D. E. Brewer, Box 94, Che- 
mawa, Ore. 

Leon Boutwell (Jr.), Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Mrs. Herbert Beech, 186 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Jerry F. Brunoe, Warm Springs, 
Ore. 

ae Bennett, Warm Springs, 

re 

Cain Brunoe, Warm Springs, Ore. 

Miss Ella L. Brewer,* care of Salem 
School, Chemawa, Ore. 

Luther Stanley Bear, Greenwood, 
S. Dak. 

Henry Roe Cloud,* Auburn Semi- 
nary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Belvidere, 


Hon. Charles D. Carter, House 
ey Representatives, Washington, 
Lester. Chapman, Pine Ridge, 
S. Dak. 


Mrs, Katherine Cale, Shawnee, 
Okla., Route No. 





Mrs. Katherine H. Calvert,* Bond 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ed. R. Crain, Browning, Mont. 

Mrs. Anna _ Goyeteuy Canfield, 
Sawyer, N. Mex. 

Rev. Sherman Coolidge,* Faribault, 
Minn. 

Effie Agnes Coolidge, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Sallie Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 

Virginia Coolidge, Jr., Faribault, 


Amos Coffey (Jr. M.), Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Hiram Chase, Pender, Nebr. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Conley,* 665 Girard 
Ave., Marion, Okla. 

Holmes Colbert, Calera, Okla. 

Horace J. Clark, Midvale, Mont. 

Richard W. Cummings, Lodge Grass, 
Mont. 

Miss Helen P. Clark, Midvale, Mont. 

Frank Conroy, Lacreek, S. Dak. 

7. =. Syracuse, N. Y., R. 


No. 
Mise Elizabeth M. Davis, Wewoka, 
O 


Jos. DePorte, Sherman Institute, 
Riverside, Cal. 

Miss Alice H. Denomie, 214 E St. 
N. W., Washington, R. C. 

Miss Angel DeCora Dietz,* U. S. 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. Chas. E. Dagenett,* The Con- 
gressional, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. P. J. Doloria, Wakpala, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Dell,* 1115 Mt. Pieas- 
ant Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Nellie R. Denny,* 
School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. Wallace Denny, Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Frank Des Georges, Indian School, 
Sisseton, S. Dak. 

Chas. Devereaux, Browning, Mont. 

Daisy May Dell,* 1115 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Antonine Denomie, Odanah, Wis. 

Chas. De Corah, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Mrs. Esther M. Dagenett, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex 

Wn. H. Deitz, "U. S. Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Dr. Chas. A. Eastman, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Horton C. so Syracuse, N. Y., 

5 


Indian 


R.. F. 
Albert Exendine Anadarko, Okla. 
—~ Elm,* Syracuse, o. 5; OW 
Yo. 5. 
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Elon Eels, Gowanda, N. Y., R. D. 

M. R. Farrell, Pryor, Montana (via 
Varren, Mont.) 

Dr. Henry B. Favill, 32 N. State St., 
Chicago, III. 

H. C. Gadoury, Poplar, Mont. 

Howard E. Gansworth, 45 N. 
Division St., Buffalo, N. 

Miss Lottie George, Carson ‘Indian 
School, Stewart, Nev. 

Rev. Jos. K. Griffis * (Tahan), 9604 
Wade Park Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lucinda George, Syracuse, N. Y,, 
n. 5. 2% Mo. 5. 

Mr. Frank O. Garen, 201 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Anadarko, Okla. 

5. BD. Goulette, Jr., 229 N. Park St., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Louis Gerand, Warm Springs, Ore. 

Robert J. Gordon, 1103 H_ St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

John F. Grant, Walthill, Nebr. 

William J. Gardner,* care of Uni- 
versity, Westerville, Ohio. 

Gabrial Hammond, Yuma, 

Jim Hammond, Yuma, Ariz. 

De Witt Hare, Dante, S. Dak. 

Albert Hensley, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Rev. Wm. Holmes, Santee Agency, 
N 


ebr. 
Prof, J. N. B. Hewett, Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C 
Robt. J. Hamilton, Browning, Mont. 
Asa R. Hill,* care of University, 
Granville, Ohio. 
Miss Anna Hauser,* Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Burges Hunt,* Anadarko, Okla. 
Arthur Harris, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 
Jerry Holliquilla, 
Ore. 

Henry Horse Looking, St. 

. Dak. 

Mrs. Jeannette C. Hardy, Ross Fork, 
Idaho. 

R. M. Hood, 1314 E. Tenth St., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

George Hill, Lodge Grass, Mont. 

Jos. Mack Ignatius, Mayetta, Kans. 

Gov. Douglas H. Johnson, Tisho- 
mingo, Okla. 

Francis Fox James, Omaha, Nebr. 

Frank O. Jones, care of Yukon Mill 
and Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 

Miss Ozetta B. Jenks, Tohatchi, 


Ariz. 


Warm Springs, 


Francis, 


. Mex. 

Wallace Jemison, Basom, N. Y. 

Alexander, John, Irving, N. Y., R. D. 
No. 1. 

Chief J. S. Johnson.*Ohsweken, On- 
tario, Canada, S. N. C. 

Stephen S. Jones,* Santee, Nebr. 
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Mabel M. 

S. Dak. 

John H. Jones, Wyandotte, Okla. 

Mrs. O. J. Kellogg, Seymour, Wis, 

Mr. Frank Keesis, Mayetta, Kans. 

Chas. H. Keaiear,* Arapahoe, Wyo, 

Victor M. Locke,* Antlers, Okla. 

Sam. B. Lincoln, Eagle City, Okla. 

Oliver LaMere,* Winnebago, Nebr. 

Mr. Francis LaFlesche,* Pawhuska, 
Okla. 

Samuel LaPointe, Ridge 
Agency, S. Dak. 

Julia Lazzell, Shawnee, Okla., Route 
No. 6. 

Simon Lewis, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. Rosa B. LaFlesche,* U. S. 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dr. Carlos Montezuma,* 7 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Frank Meachem, Warm Springs, 
Ore. 

Mrs. | 


Jones,* 





Mitchell, 


Pine 


Jessie C. Morago, Sacaton, 
Ariz. 

Miss Nora McFarland, Sweet Water, 
Idaho. 

John S. Martinez, Brick House 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, 

Jas. W. Mumblehead, New Cumber- 
land, Pa. 

Stacy Matlock, Pawnee, Okla., Route 
No. 2, Box II. 


Mr. Albert J. Masquat, Mayetta, 
Kans. 
Miss Jennie A. Meek, Shawnee, 


Okla., Route No. 2, Box it. 

Warren McCorkle, (Jr. M.), Warm 
Springs, Ore. 

Joe McCorkle, (Jr. M.), 
Springs, Ore. 

Phillip McHendrick, Anadarko, Okla. 

Nor:nan McHendrick (Jr. M.), Ana- 
darko, Okla. 

Mr. Frank No-Zhack-Um, Mayetta, 
Kans. 

Mrs. Cipriana G. Norton, Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, Cal. 

Ben Neafus, Covelo, Cal. 

Lewis D. Nelson, Sacaton, Ariz. 


Warm 


Miss Mary W. Nelson, Sacaton, 
Ariz. 
Dr. Roland A. Nichols,* Hiram, 
Ohio. 


S. J. Nori,* U. S. Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa 


Mrs. Lucy Old Horn, Crow 
Agency, Mont. 
David Owl,* Hampton _ Institute, 


Hampton, Va. 
Lula Owl, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 
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Alice Oneroad, Sisseton, S. Dak., 
Route No. 5. ae 
J. M. Oskison,* Collier’s Weekly, 


~ New York, N. Y. 

Arthur C. Parker,* Education Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Frederick E. Parker,* corner Lee 
and Putman Aves., White Plains, 
Mm: Y 

Mrs. Angeline F. Johnson Plummer, 
Carret Park, Md. 


Miss Elvira Pike, U. S. Indian 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jas. W. Plake, Indian Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Ernest Frands Posey, Arapahoe, 
Wyo. 


Mrs. Ellen T. Prophet, Rice, Ariz. 


Mrs. A. C. Parker, care of Ezelle, 
1917 Main St., Dallas, Tex. 

Miss Jeanetta Pappin,* Indian 
School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Bertha A. Parker,* 742 Clinton 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Louis Prevost, Merriam, Neb. 

Mr. So-Sah-Joe-Pete, Netawaka, 
Kans. 

Mr. Jas. A. Parrins, Cut Bank, 
Mont. 


Wm. Penn, Arapahoe, Wyo. 

Cynthia O. Powdrill, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

Jos. C. E. Provost, 
tute, Hampton, Va. 

John Plake, Sacaton, Ariz. 

Miss Dorsie E. Ross, Tongue River 
School, Bushy, Mont. 

H. M. Robertson, Allen, S. Dak. 

Rev. Amos Ross, Allen, S. Dak. 

Harriet Rouillard,* Santee, Nebr. 

Spotted Rabbit, St. Xavier, Mont. 

Richard Shunaton, Pawnee, Okla. 

J. R. Shields, Watonga, Okla. 

George Shawnee, Lawrence, Kans. 

Dr. Caleb M. Sickles, Haskell Insti- 


tute, 6414 Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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